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HE Railway General Foremen’s Association, which has just 
held its annual convention, has set a new and much higher 
stendard for its work, and the indications are that it will be an 
important factor in the future development of shop and engine 
house efficiency. Where it is recalled that during the recent dis- 
cussion of scientific management the greater part of the criticism 
against the railways was directed toward the maintenance of 
equipment and shop operation, the possibilities of an organization 
which is intended to make a speciality of the investigation and 
discussion of these subjects is apparent. That the association 
has not made more progress in the past is due largely to.a mis- 
understanding of its purpose, many mechanical officers who 
should have been identified with it not taking any interest be- 
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cause they felt that its title was indicative of the men who should 
be classed among its members. This is no more true than it is 
in the case of the Master Mechanics’ Association, and all those 
mechanical officers and foremen who are interested in shop and 
engine house output and efficiency would do well to affiliate with 
the association and take an active part in its work. Among the 
topics which have been assigned to committees for next year, and 
which are illustrative of the class of subjects which it is pro- 
posed to investigate and make recommendations concerning, are 
shop schedules, maintenance of superheater locomotives, engine 
house efficiency, driving box shop practice and apprenticeship. 


ICE-PRESIDENT W. L. PARK, 
speaking on the labor situation before the 
Railway General Foremen’s Association in Chicago last week, 
compared metal crafts organizations on the railways, with their 
ignorant and corrupt leadership, with those labor organizations 
that are making real progress and are dominated by wise and 
conservative leaders. Mr. Park’s address, which is reproduced 
in full in another part of this issue, is the more impressive be- 
cause within the past year the shopmen on his road have been 
on a strike, and although it is still supposed to be in force the 
mechanical department is working at almost 100 per cent. effi- 
ciency. The neat, orderly, busy appearance of the large repair 
shops at Burnside, which the members of the association visited 
on the last day of the convention at Mr. Park’s invitation, are a 
good indication of this. The men have been grossly imposed 
upon by the labor leaders and their only salvation is to rise up 
and replace them with capable and honest ones. The shop and 
engine house foremen, the railway representatives who come in 
most intimate contact with the men, can do much to bring about 
a better order of things by trying to show the men that the rail- 
ways and their employees have a common interest, and that one 
cannot suffer or be injured without affecting the other. As Mr. 
Park said, both sides have got to be governed by the Golden 
Ruie, and if this is done the foremen will, to all practical purposes, 
be the walking delegates for the men, for as representatives of 
the railways it will be to their best interests to see that the men 
are given a square deal. 


of the Illinois Central, in 
International 


E publish on another page a letter from W. L. Park, vice- 
president and general manager of the Illinois Central, 

on the subject of railway accidents. It is gratifying to find that 
the views expressed by him and those expressed by the Railway 
Age Gazette in the editorial in its issue of July 26, entitled “The 
Lesson of Three Collisions,” are in marked accord. We do not 
minimize the need for many improvements in operating condi- 
tions and plants. The collision on the Lackawanna at Corning 
indicated the need for closer supervision over employees to pre- 
vent drinking; and the Lackawanna has since issued an order 
forbidding employees concerned with the operation of trains. 
from using intoxicants whether on or off duty. The presence of 
a distant signal at Western Springs might have prevented the 
collision on the Burlington; and, fact, the Burlington was 
installing distant signals before the collision occurred. The rule: 
requiring train orders to be put in writing was not the only thing 
lacking on the Ligonier Valley; some form of block system was 
needed, as it is on many other railways. The collision at West- 
ern Springs has been attributed primarily to the fault of the 
flagman and secondarily to that of the engineman. If the block 
system, after proving itself in England the most complete pre- 
ventive of collisions, is to be classed in America as only a con- 
tributing instrumentality in a system where the flagman is the 
main thing, why then, it is our first duty to raise up a much better 
grade of flagmen than perhaps any road has yet been able to 
produce. We believe that the block system rather than the flag- 
man should be backbone of safe train operation. But certainly 
on roads where the flagging rule is in effect safety requires. that 
the flagman shall flag. And so as to accidents in general. the 
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main thing required for their prevention is that whether there be 
a good block system or none the officers shall enforce and the 
employees shall obey the rules as they are written. Mr. Park 
tells in a very interesting way the methods that he has been em- 
ploying on the Illinois Central to instruct the employees and 
secure proper discipline. We wish that we could get equally 
frank expressions of opinion from many railway men, both offi- 
cers and employees. As Mr. Park says, “Railway men must look 
this question of accidents squarely in the face.” 
most terrible reality connected with railway transportation in 
America is the accident record. It may be explained; the officers 
of the railways may argue that the employees are responsible, 
and the employees that the managements are responsible; but 
what the public wants and will insist upon is, not explanations, 
but fewer accidents. There has been too much shifting and side- 
stepping of responsibility—too many attempts to excuse what is 
inexcusable and defend what is indefensible, and not enough to 
prevent what is preventable. The responsibility rests on everyone 
connected with the railway business, from the directors in Wall 
street to the employees in the lowest ranks; and when all of them 
begin trying to do their respective duties instead of each of them 
pointing his thumb at the man next to him, as the Tweed ring did 
in Nast’s famous cartoon, the situation will improve. 





BILL to “regulate the method of directing the work of gov- 

ernment employees” has been reported by Chairman Borah 
from the United States committee on education and labor. It 
is especially interesting and significant in view of the discus- 
sion during the last two years of railway efficiency and the 
way in which it originated. It will be recalled that this dis- 
cussion was started by the presentation of testimony in the 
rate advance cases to show that the railways were not operated 
as economically as they might be because they had not applied 
the principles of “scientific management.” One of the main 
elements of “scientific management” is the giving of bonuses 
or premiums for doing more than a standard amount of work 
in a given time, the standard being determined by time studies 
to ascertain within what period it is reasonable for particular 
operations to be performed. The bill reported to the Senate 
provides “that it shall be unlawful for any officer, manager, 
superintendent, foreman or any other person having charge of 
the work of any employee of the United States government to 
make or cause to be made with a stop watch or other time- 
measuring device a time study of the movements between the 
starting and completion of any job by any such employee. No 
premium or bonus or cash reward shall be paid to any em- 
ployee except for suggestions resulting in the improvement or 
economy in operation of the plant in which he is employed.” 
Each violation of these provisions would be a misdemeanor 
punishable by a fine of not more than $500 or by imprisonment 
for not more than six months. Doubtless this bill to prohibit 
the introduction or use of the principles or methods of scien- 
tific management in any work being done for the government 
originated with the labor unions, whose antagonism not only 
to the Taylor system of scientific management, but to all meth- 
ods for increasing the efficiency and output of the individual 
is well known. They often manifest the same opposition to 
the efforts of the railways to increase their trainloads, pre- 
sumably because every increase in trainload involves an increase 
in the average number of ton miles handled per employee. 
Probably Senator Borah’s bill for conserving and increasing 
the inefficiency of government employees and raising the cost 
of government work will be passed. Practically all measures 
demanded by labor unions for these purposes are passed. Sup- 
pose that the government should acquire the railways. Would 
the tendency continue to be manifested to enact all the legis- 
lation demanded by labor unions for reducing the hours of 
work and promoting the inefficiency of government employees? 
There is no reason to doubt it. If so, we should doubtless, 
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soon have a law prohibiting all efforts to increase the power 
of engines and the size of trainloads, or to effect any other 
economies by methods that increase the productiveness of the 
labor of the individual employee. Legislation such as that in 
question, when applied to the comparatively small amount of 
government work now done, does not cause a very great amount 
of economic waste. But applied to the business of railway 
transportation in this country it would cause wasteful increases 
of operating expenses running into hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars a year which would have to be paid by either the tax- 
paying public or the shipping and traveling public. So long 
as Congress can be induced to even seriously consider such 
legislation regarding government work, the less business there 
is turned over to the government to handle the better the pub- 
lic will be off. 


THE BROKEN GREAT NORTHERN RAIL. 


HE report just issued by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on the derailment of a Great Northern passenger 
train near Sharon, N. D., on December 30, 1911, furnishes ad- 
ditional evidence in support of the statement frequently made 
that broken rails giving rise to serious accidents are in nearly 
all cases inherently defective. The one causing the Great North- 
ern derailment was an 85 Ib. rail rolled at the Illinois Steei 
Company’s south works in 1606, and had been in the track since 
August 30 of that year. Its receiving end was unbroken for a 
distance of 18 ft. 7% in., while the leaving end was intact for a 
distance of 8 ft. 8% in. The intervening section was broken into 
many pieces, 18 of which were recovered and sent with the two 
ends to the United States Bureau of Standards for examination 
and test. 

The bulletin of the commission contains the report of the 
study made by James E. Howard, engineer physicist of the bu- 
reau, with an introduction by H. W. Belnap, chief inspector of 
safety appliances. The examination showed that the rail was 
defective in two respects, the steel being laminated and streaky 
throughout both the head and the base, a split head having de- 
veloped. The split head had evidently been developing for some 
time and should have been detected by the track forces, as the 
opening extended for a length of about 8 ft., and gave the usual 
surface indications on the head. The immediate cause of the 
accident is believed to have been the development of a base 
fracture which undoubtedly was largely induced by the weakened 
head. In this way the split head, generally regarded as not 
dangerous, because of the ample warning given, probably con- 
tributed largely to the accident. 

A detailed study of the broken fragments was made by Mr. 
Howard, and he draws a number of conclusions, several of 
which will be questionel by men familiar with rail manufac- 
ture. Considerable space is devoted to a discussion of the 
chemical constituents, especially with reference to the percentage 
of carbon present. The rail was rolled with a carbon content 
between .48 and .58. Analyses of the heats rolled during the 
month in which it was made are reported to have shown the car- 
bon percentage to have been well within the specifications. 
Analyses of a section of the broken rail, however, disclosed car- 
bon content varying from .37 in the uprer corner of the head to 
77 near the junction of the head and the web, a variation of 
over 100 per cent. Other samples showed a wide range of valves 
between these limits, the average of which, however, approaches ~ 
very nearly the heat figures. This wide variation indicates 
plainly excessive segregation, and etched sections of the rail 
bear this out. However, the report does not refer to this mat- 
ter of segregation, the writer evidently not considering it to 
any extent. The information given, as well as the etched sec- 
tions of surfaces 1% in. from each end of the rail, very strongly 
indicate that this is an A rail, although ‘it was not so marked 
at the time of manufacture. In view of the difficulties experi- 
enced with segregation for many years, and also considering 
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the fact that this subject has been given such extended study, 
it is surprising to note that the government report overlooks 
this, and draws only the conclusion “that the chemical analysis 
of the usual test ingot does not furnish assurance of the chem- 
ical condition of the finished rail.” 

The report then proceeds to a discussion of drop tests and 
the adaptability of the present tests to locating defective rails. 
Three specimens prepared from samples of this rail were tested 
with the drop test. The first one fractured on the first blow, 
and the statement is made that no interior defect was found. 
While it is not stated how the two succeeding specimens acted 
under the drop, one gains the impression that they did not fail. 
The specimens were then subjected to crosswise bending stresses 
which showed seamy material in the base, such as was found 
throughout the section, and the conclusion was drawn that the 
present specifications do not detect seams. From the appearance 
of photographs of the sections and from the information given 
in the bulletin it would seem that an examination of the frac- 
tured piece broken under the drop test would have revealed the 
information required to determine the condition of the metal 
and that the examination made rather than the method of test- 
ing may have been at fault. At the time the rail was made it is 
probable that the drop test was not used, for this rail was prob- 
ably bought under the manufacturer’s specifications, although 
definite information to this effect is not at hand. The manu- 
facturer’s specification did not require the drop test at that time. 
Although the manufacturer’s specifications do not now provide 
for nicking and breaking test specimens, those of the American 
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ing to require severer tests in the specifications, and the speciti- 
cations recently approved by the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association provide for the strictest tests devised, which it 
has been deemed practical to require up to the present time. 
Unfortunately, in the matter of increased and severer inspection 
the railways meet with determined opposition from the manu- 
facturers. It is unfortunate that Mr. Howard has been led to 
draw the conclusions he has from his study of this individual 
rail, as the experience of many experts, based on the study of 
large numbers of rails do not lead them to the same conclusions. 





A REDUCED COLLISION RECORD. 


|‘ is worth while just at this time to look at the accident 
records of a series of years. It can hardly be that the ef- 
forts which have been put forth by a multitude of railway offi- 
cers during the past ten years looking to an increase in safety 
have been wasted. Mr. Rice has called attention (Railway Age 
Gazette, June 7, page 1238) to a decrease of 25 per cent. in the 
number of passengers killed on American railways in the four 
years ending June 30, 1911, as compared with the four-year 
period immediately preceding; and to a decrease of 18 per cent. 
in the number of employees killed in the same time. This in- 
cludes fatalities from all causes. One of the most definite im- 
provements made in railway operation during the past eight 
years is the extension of the use of the block system; and, 
with a view to seeing if there has been any change in the re- 
lation of the block system to the record of lives lost, we have 








Rear AND ButtTinG COoLtisions, 1903-1911. 








Rear. Butting. 

—-- ae ~ —— A— - Pass. Train Frt. Train 
Cost. Cost. Mileage. Mileage. 
Year Ending. Number. (000 omitted.) Killed. Injured. Number. (000 omitted.) Killed. Injured. Millions. Millions. 
Sune 36, 1908... 54... 1,828 $1,715 243 2,159 1,036 $2,123 265 2,541 425.1 526.3 
une 30, 1904........ 1,736 1,683 195 1,931 928 1,696 280 2,728 440.5 535.1 
ere 30. 1905. ..8 065s 1,493 1,463 152Z 2,085 707 1,452 304 2,453 459.8 546.0 
NG 30. L90G icine sss 1,722 1,720 169 2,427 866 1,600 251 24034 479.0 594.0 
mae 30, 1907... 2000s 1,957 2,004 233 2,423 1,065 1,935 327 3,616 509.3 630.0 
ane 30; 1908........6.<% 1,397 1,298 88 1,742 795 1,474 210 3,143 505.9 587.2 
une’ 30, 1909......+ 859 933 83 1,556 485 875 159 1,878 506.0 568.8 
WOE SO, 1910)... :000 0s 1,341 1,399 119 2,324 695 1,514 194 3,008 549.0 635.4 
Fne 30, VOU isewe case 1,009 1,241 109 1,526 609 1,251 187 2,610 aeaa arden 
Four years, 1904-07... 6,908 6,870 749 8,866 3,566 6,683 1,162 11,530 888.6 2,305.1 

Four years, 1908-11... 4,576 4,871 399 7,148 2,584 5,114 750 10,639 *2,109.9 


*2,426.8 


*Mileage for year 1911 estimated as being the same as in preceding year. 








Railway Engineering Association and several railways do, and 
an examination of the broken section should indicate the pres- 
ence of any appreciable segregation. Even when the nick test 
is not made it is a well-known fact that the falling weight on 
the head of the rail in the drop test causes the base of the rail 
to take a convex form crosswise of the section which should 
open up any seam in the base of the test piece and make it ap- 
parent to any experienced inspector. With a careful compliance 
with the best modern specifications it is generally believed that 
the conclusions in the report “that one of the most common types 
of rail fractures is not guarded against by current specifications 
referring to the base fractures of the crescent-shaped type” is 
highly inaccurate. 

One is also disposed to question the information given by Mr. 
Belnap in the introduction to the report when he says that when 
subjected to the drop test the rail fractures on the first blow, 
‘but fulfills current rai! specifications in respect to elongation and 
interior soundness. It is difficult to see how a rail showing 
segregation to the extent that this rail did, could be con- 
sidered sound, and one would suppose that the segregation would 
have been evident on examination of the rail. The conclusion 
that the specifications governing the acceptance of rails are not 
drawn so as to exclude from acceptance defective rails, is prob- 
ably correct in some instances, but in general it is believed that 
they detect pretty accurately defective rails when inspected under 
the best specifications. The railways are continually endeavor- 


compiled from the government bulletins a statement of the 
number and cost of the rear and butting collisions since June 
30, 1902, a record which includes the eight year period referred 
to by Mr. Rice. The result is given above. We have sepa- 
rated the collisions from other accidents for the reason just 
indicated, and, further, have separated the two principal classes 
of collisions from those which are entered under the head of 
“miscellaneous,” because the last named class includes a great 
number which occurred in yards and which, therefore, are not 
affected one way or the other by the introduction of the block 
system. No doubt a considerable number of collisions classed 
as “rear” or “butting” also occur under circumstances not af- 
fected by the use or non-use of the block system, but the fact 
remains that these two classes, taken together, afford probably 
the best criterion, so far as the accident records are concerned, 
of the value of the block system. 

It will be seen that of rear collisions the four-year total fell off 
from 6,908 to 4,576, or approximately 33 per cent.; the number 
of persons killed decreased 47 per cent. The decrease in butting 
collisions was 27 per cent., and the persons killed in this class, 
over 35 per cent. Taking both classes together, the decrease in 
persons killed was from 1,911 in the first four-year period to 1,149 
in the second four-year period, or 39.8 per cent. This favorable 
showing as regards collisions was made notwithstanding an in- 
crease in the traffic of the railways, as measured by the mileage 
of passenger and freight trains. The increase in passenger 
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train mileage was 10% per cent., and in freight train mileage, 
54% per cent. In computing these percentages the train mileage 
for the last fiscal year had to be estimated, the government fig- 
ures for this period not having been published. The revenues, 
however, have been published, and the total—freight and pas- 
senger—increased from $2,566,100,000 in 1910 to $2,588,100.000 
in 1911, revenue from freight having decreased and that from 
passengers having increased. This showing of revenues would 
seem to justify the estimate of mileage which we have made. 
The number of collisions per million train miles, as calculated 
from these figures, was in the earlier period 2.498, and in the 
latter 1.578, a diminution of more than one-third. Evidently 
the improvement in the methods of keeping trains from run- 
ning into each other deserves a full share of the credit for 
whatever decrease has been effected in the death list. 





THE “RATE ADVANCE” DECISIONS AND EIGHTEEN 
MONTHS AFTER. 
HE decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 


the famous “rate advance” cases were rendered on Febru- 
ary 22, 1911. The commission forbade the advances the rail- 
ways sought to make. Among the reasons given for its find- 
ings, were certain predictions as to the future of railway earn- 
ings and expenses. It is desirable and instructive to compare 
today the developments since the decisions were rendered with 
those the commission foreshadowed. It is important to know 
just how reliable is the prescience of a body exercising such 
great powers. 

In the opinion in the western case Commissioner Lane said, 
“It is true that cost of operation has increased by the amount 
shown as allowed to labor as additions to wages. But it is also 
true that operating revenues have increased so as to more than 
absorb increased operating expenses. Moreover, cost 
figures furnished would indicate that under skilled management 
an additional tonnage may be handled under a higher wage 
scale without increasing the cost of the service given. It now 
appears probable that at the end of the fiscal year 1911 the car- 
riers here involved will in the main enjoy earnings as high as 
those they had in 1910—the highest in their history.” In the 
opinion in the eastern case Commissioner (now Chairman) 
Prouty used similar language. The implication in both was 
that gross operating revenue would increase, but that while, 
owing to wage advances, operating expenses doubtless also 
would increase, they would not under skillful and economical 


management increase as much as gross operating revenue. The 
result, without higher rates, would be larger profits. “We do 


not say that the carriers may not increase their income,” sai 
Mr. “We trust they may and confidently believe they 
will.” 

This optimism was not shared by the railway officers who 
testified before the commission or by those who commented on 
its decisions. They anticipated that unless rates were advanced 
the increases in operating expenses would excced the increases 
in gross operating revenue and that losses of net would ensue. 

The commission’s optimism evidently was based on the re- 
sults of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1910. Long before its 
opinions were rendered, however, its own monthly reports were 
showing declines in the net operating revenue of the railways 
of the entire country, and also of the railways directly con- 
cerned in these cases. Net operating revenue per mile for all 
the railways in each of the months of July, August, September, 
October, and November, 1910, had been less than in the corre- 
sponding months of 1909, while in December, 1910, it had been 
only slightly larger than in December, 1999. 

It was charged during the rate advance hearings that the rail- 
ways were padding their operating expense accounts to make 
their net earnings appear lower than they actually were. They 
could not have had any object in doing this in the eighteen 
If they had been disposed to pad 


Lane. 


months since January 1, 1911. 
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anything it would have been their net earnings so as to main- 
tain their credit. There is no question that most of them since 
then have operated as economically as practicable. Never before 
were more efforts made to secure economy and efficiency. 
What, then, has been the course of net earnings since January 
1, 1911? 

We have the monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce 
(Commission up to and including March, 1912, and bulletins of the 
Bureau of Railway Economics for April and May, 1912. The 
statistics of the commission show that in every one of the first 
six months of the calendar year 1911—which, of course, were 
the last six months of the fiscal year 1911—the railways as a 
whole suffered a reduction in net operating revenue; and in 
the entire fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, gross operating rev- 
enue per mile was $11,588.98, as compared with $11,636.21 in 
the year ending June 30, 1910; total operating expenses were 
$7,957.56, as compared with $7,711.19 in the preceding year; and 
net operating revenue was $3,631.42, as compared with $3,925.02 
in 1910. The reduction in net operating revenue of $293.60 per 
mile was due to both a reduction in gross operating revenue 
and an increase in operating expenses. The increase in operat- 
ing expenses was almost wholly due to increase in wages. So 
much for Commissioner Lane’s cheerful statement that “it now 
appears that at the end of the fiscal year 1911 the railways here 
involved will in the main enjoy earnings as high as those they 
had in 1910.” 

What of developments since? In three of the eleven months 
of the fiscal year 1912 for which we have data there were in- 
creases of net operating revenue and in eight of them there 
were decreases; the total results being that in these ten months 
the net earnings of railways earning more than $1,000,000 gross 
a vear were $3.545 per mile as compared with $3,622 per mile 
for the same months of the last fiscal year, a reduction of $77 
per mile. This reduction in net also was due to both a reduc- 
tion in operating revenues and an increase in expenses. The 
figures for the rest of the mileage of the country, which are 
not yet available, would doubtless show similar results. 

In other words, net operating revenue in the fiscal year 1911 
showed a_ substantial reduction compared with 1910 and net 
operating revenue in the fiscal year 1912, so far as the available 
figures show suffered a substantial reduction compared with 
1911. The commission largely based its decisions on the fact 
that railway gross and net earnings were larger in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1910, than in any previous year, and on the 
theory that they were going to continue to increase, whereas in 
nineteen out of the twenty-three months since June 30, 1910, for 
which we have figures, net earnings have shown a decline. “We 
confidently believe they will’ increase their income, said Com- 


missioner Lane. The commissioner was the victim of misplaced 


confidence. However, he was not the ultimate consumer of the 
misplaced confidence. The railways have been the ultimate 
consumer. 


The predictions of the commission in this instance have been 
followed by results similar to those which followed the pre- 
dictions made regarding the results of the two-cent fare legisla- 
tion of the various states some five years ago. When the state 
legislatures were passing laws, and the state commissions were 
issuing orders, for the reduction of passenger fares, the legis- 
lators and commissioners were replete with prognostications 
that the reductions would so stimulate travel as to enable the 
railways to make more money than they had before. As the 
Railway Age Gazette showed in an editorial in ‘its issue of March 
8, 1912, page 414, not only the increase in earnings, but also the 
increase in travel, has actually been less in proportion since the 
two-cent fare laws were passed than before. 

Since its decision in the rate advance cases the commission 
has ordered heavy reductions in the ratés of the transcontinental 
railuays, and has tried to console their managers and stock- 
holders with the intimation that the result will be such a large 
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growth of their traffic to and from western intermountain com- 
munities that they will make more money on the new rates than 
on the old. Past experience causes railway managers to doubt 
whether regulating authorities know better what changes in earn- 
ings and expenses to expect than they do. 

Another cause which has been steadily and vigorously operat- 
ing for years to affect the amount available for additions and 
betterments, and the payment of interest and dividends, is the 
increase in taxes. Whether net operating revenue goes up or 
down taxes always go up. They amounted in 1910 to $437.70 
per mile, and in 1911 to $448.58; and for the first eleven months of 
the fiscal year 1911, on roads earning more than $1,000,000 gross 
a year, they were $445 per mile, and during the same months of 
the fiscal year 1912 on the same roads they were $486 per mile. 
The combined effect of the reduction of net operating revenue 
and of the increase in taxes in the fiscal year 1911 as com- 
pared with 1910, was to reduce operating income from $3,498.41 
to $3,191.36, or $307.05 per mile; and in ten months of the 
present fiscal year operating income has been reduced, as com- 
pared with ten months of the fiscal year 1911, from $2,911 per 
mile to $2,812 per mile, or $99 a mile. 

If the reductions of net operating revenue and operating 
income had been even partly due to increases in maintenance 
expenses which indicated that the properties were being well 
kept up or improved from earnings, they might be regarded 
philosophically. But in nine of the ten months of the fiscal year 
1912 for which we have statistics there were reductions in the 
expenditures per mile for maintenance of way and structures; 
and ever since the panic of 1907 expenditures for new equip- 
ment have been relatively small and there has been a very small 
amount of construction of new mileage. The accident record 
shows the need for additional block signals and other safety 
devices, but their installation has not been going on anywhere 
‘near as fast as is desirable. 

To sum up, the indisputable facts show that ever since thc 
decisions in the rate advance cases the tendency of gross operat- 
ing revenue and of operating expenses has been such as to 
reduce net operating revenue; that this and the increase of 
taxes has reduced operating income; that expenditures for main- 
tenance of way and structures have been reduced; that pur- 
chases of new equipment have been relatively small; that the new 
mileage built has been relatively small; and that the installa- 
tion of safety appliances has been much less rapid than the pub- 
lic interest demands. Is it not reasonable to think that there 
is some casual connection between the policy of government 
regulation being followed, the unfavorable course of net earn- 
ings and the situation as to railway development? It was said 
after the rate advance decisions that the clean bill of health the 
commission gave the credit of American railways in them 
would strengthen the railway securities. Has anybody seen in 
the market any evidence to this effect? It was said that the 
refusal of higher rates would deter labor from making and 
pressing unreasonable demands. Has this been the effect on the 
locomotive enginemen in the East, who are now demanding 
heavy increases in wages? Or on the shop employees who 
broke their contracts and struck on the Illinois Central, the 
Harriman and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas? Or on the 
freight handlers who struck at Chicago? Or on the federations 
of shop employees on other western lines that are now threaten- 
ing to break their contracts and strike? 

The Railway Age Gazette believes in public regulation of rail- 
ways. But regulation to be equitable and beneficial to the public 
must not only protect all other classes from injury by the rail- 
ways, but also the railways from injury by other classes. The 
present scheme of regulation protects the shipper against the 
railway, but it does not secure to the railway the right and 
opportunity to earn enough to adequately maintain and develop 
its facilities. It protects the employee from overwork by limit- 
ing his hours of service, it safeguards him against accident by 
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prescribing the safety appliances that railways must use, it pro- 
tects him in his right to strike no matter how unreasonable his 
demands may be or what the effect on the public service of the 
railway may be; but it affords the railway no protection against 
careless or reckless employee whose misconduct causes accidents 
or against the labor brotherhoods or walking delegate who may 
precipitate at any moment an unjust strike, or violate express 
contracts in order to enforce wholly unreasonable demands. It 
prohibits combinations by railways to maintain the price of the 
transportation that they sell, but it does not prohibit—or, at 
least, does not enforce its prohibitions against—combinations to 
maintain the prices of the labor the railway has to buy. It pro- 
tects the boat lines against unfair competition by the railway, 
but it affords no protection to the railway against unfair 
competition by the boat lines. 

Doubtless the unfair and one-sided character of railway regu- 
lation thus far has been mainly due to the fact that it has been 
treated too much as a political and too little as a business matter. 
Shippers, travelers and railway employees having more votes 
than railway managers and stockholders, the politicians have 
thought, and, no doubt, rightly, that they had more to gain by 
protecting other people against the railway than they had by pro- 
tecting the railway against other people. The politicians have 
been reinforced by lawmakers and railway commissioners who 
have honestly believed that in constantly imposing new restric- 
tions and laying new burdens on the railways they were acting 
in the public interest, or who have not recognized their own 
limitations and have sought to substitute in the management of 
the railway companies their own inexperience and want of 
judgment for the experience and judgment of the railway 
managers. 

However pessimistic the foregoing may sound, the Railway 
Age Gazette is hopeful as to the future of railway operation and 
railway regulation. But its hope is not based on the belief that 
the influences that have been during the recent years and are 
now controlling railway development will finally work out satis- 
factory results. It is based on the belief that some of these 
influences will be modified and that for others entirely new 
ones will be substituted. General business conditions promise 
substantially to improve; and the public surely will be brought 
to see that prosperous railways which are steadily increasing 
their facilities to meet the demands of commerce are more desir- 
able than the lowest possible rates on railways whose develop- 
ment is not keeping pace with the demands of commerce; that, 
in order to secure satisfactory development, regulation must pro- 
tect the railways as well as control them; and that the present 
system of regulation is vitally defective because it imposes many 
restrictions and burdens on the railways and gives them inade- 
quate compensating forms of protection and encouragement. 





NEW BOOKS. 





Electrical Injuries—Causes, Prevention and Treatment. By Chas. A. 
Lauffer, A.M., M.D. 77 pages, 4 in. x 6% in. Bound in cloth. 
Published by John Wiley & Son, New York. Price 50c. 

Injuries of all kinds from electrical circuits are discussed in a 

clear, simple manner and the proper procedure for first aid in 

each case is given. The various cases are treated in a logical 
manner, beginning with an understandable explanation of the 
effect of the electric shock or flash, followed by an explanation 
of the object of the treatment, and by a detailed description of 
the proper method of treating. Instructions are included on 
the proper way of removing a man who is still in contact with 

a live circuit, on artificial respiration, first aid treatment for 

burns, etc. The book is intended for practical men, and the 

author has consistently maintained this viewpoint. A series of 
questions at the back of the book will be found useful for pre- 
paring examinations on this subject. 








Letters to the Editor. 


W. L. PARK ON CAUSES OF AND REMEDIES FOR RAIL- 
WAY ACCIDENTS. 








Curicaco, July 29, 1912. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RatLway AGE GAZETTE: 

I desire to commend your editorial in the issue of July 26 
on “The Lesson of Three Collisions.” 

Railway men must look this question of accidents squarely 
in the face. The excuse that rules are provided which, if lived 
up to, will prevent accidents, will not satisfy the public. The 
employees themselves are the very first ones to offer the ex- 
cuse, in case of accident, that such-and-such a rule was a 
dead letter—had been repeatedly violated with the knowledge 
of officials; that they are compelled to take chances to make 
the schedules; that they have frequently run fast in fogs and 
have not be called down; and that, therefore, the rule re- 
quiring them to stop or slow up when they cannot see sig- 
nals plainly is not intended to be enforced, etc. 

The causes of accidents are pretty well understood. They 
are divided into two general classes—avoidable and unavoid- 
able. There are very few that belong in the latter class. All 
of the former are amenable to the rules in some way or an- 
other. 

Human fallibility is responsible for much of the greater 
number of our accidents, according to the statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This fact, however, was 
well known by railway men before the proof was made avail- 
able through the government bureau. It matters not to what 
extent our railways are provided with safety appliances, there 
will yet remain a dependence upon the efficiency of those 
who use them to some extent. 

One railway, for financial reasons perhaps, can do only a 
little in the correction of the line, rectification of grades, 
replacement of wooden bridges with steel, furnishing gravel 
or rock ballast and heavier rail. To the extent that a road 
is able to better its permanent way, it is adding to the safety 
of its trains, and in the same ratio as the stronger railway, 
which, having passed the rudimentary stage of reconstruc- 
tion, is installing automatic block signals, electrically-locked 
switches and mechanical control. _ 

During the period of evolution, from dire necessity to that 
of comparative affluence, it is necessary to provide that which 
will prevent accidents and relieve the managements and the 
owners from public criticism when they do occur. This, 
it will be generally admitted by railway men, lies in the di- 
rection of well-trained forces. There are probably very few 
superintendents who will admit that they have not as good 
a system of discipline as obtains anywhere, and herein ap- 
parently lies the weakness of our American railways, as the 
discipline which now obtains falls far short of that which is 
required, and railway officers do not seem to be aware of the 
fact. 

All managers want the best discipline; of this there can be 
no question. The problem is, therefore, “What constitutes 
good discipline, and how may it be obtained?” In my opin- 
ion, the definition of good discipline would be: 

First—Certain well-defined rules, thoroughly understood 
by all alike, by those who use them and those who supervise 
their use. 

Second—Intelligent and consistent supervision of those 
who are governed by the rules, ever vigilant to detect vio- 
lations and apply corrective measures. The rules are pro- 
vided in the Standard Code of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, They are the result of experience and elimination 
covering the eighty years of our railway operation. They 
are comparatively simple, comprehensive and easy of com- 


pliance. 
The officials and those who operate the trains should know 
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the rules. To apply the test as to whether such knowledge 
exists, I will venture the opinion that not one in a thousand 
can repeat even the definitions verbatim. There is not a su- 
perfluous word contained in them, nor can one be added that 
will make them clearer. They are the very foundation of all 
that follows. If the definitions are understood, the rules are 
easily remembered, yet there is scarcely a railway man in 
this country who knows them by heart. 

With a thorough knowledge of the rules established, the 
next question is, of course, their enforcement. To obtain 
involuntary human action, history has taught us—through the 
most trying experiences to which man can be subjected, that 
of warfare—that the drill is necessary to prompt and invol- 
untary obedience. There must be done in time of inaction 
those things that are required at critical times. They must be 
repeated so frequently that they become a habit. 

To obtain such results on the railway there is only one 
method so far which promises anything substantial. That 
is the efficiency tests in vogue on some of the more important 
lines. The efficiency tests are valueless unless faithfully car- 
ried out by the officials. A spasmodic surprise test is farcical 
and worthless. The tests should be carried along with the 
seriousness of military precision. They must be actual, sys- 
tematic and continuous. There should be no deviation from 
certain well-defined requirements relating thereto. They must 
be fully reported and recorded, and made comparable with 
similar tests previously made, and as between the respective 
divisions. The tests must be fair to the employees, safe and 
fully understood by them, as well as by the officials who 
make them. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the tests are simple, it is 
found from experience to be exceedingly difficult to obtain 
a thorough understanding all around, The Illinois Central 
had printed on the back of the report made by the inspector 
a definition of what constituted a perfect test. This was fur- 
nished to every employee who was subjected to the tests. It 
immediately removed any objection by employees, and held 
the officials in line as to what constituted a perfect ob- 
servance. This might seem unnecessary, but to the tactician 
who patiently explains and continually drills men it only 
reflects human nature, and proves that to obtain uniform and 
involuntary action it. is essential that the recruit should un- 
derstand what is wanted, then be drilled until the desired re- 
sults are obtained. 

The following are the kind of tests made on the Illinois 
Central system: 

1. Stop, red flag or red lantern. 

2. Stop, one torpedo or red fusee. 

3. Stop, white lantern or any object waved violently on or 
near the track. 

. Block home semaphore signal at stop. 

. Interlocking signal at stop. 

. Slow flag, yellow fusee or lantern. 

. Distant signal at caution. 

. Light not burning in train order signal at open station. 
. Light not burning in block home semaphore signal. 

. Train on siding with headlight uncovered. 

11. One marker displayed red on rear of train on siding. 

12. Yard limits—general. 

13. Yard limits—hand signals. 

14. Light reversed on trailing switch. 

15. Train order signal at stop. 

16. Protection of rear of train by flagman. 

A correct observance of the above tests is constituted as 
follows: 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3. Engineman must shut off steam; apply 
brakes, acknowledge signal (14-G); crew to be governed b; 
Rule 99; when flagman is recalled from rear, proceed; on 
passenger trains conductor must confer with engineer be- 
fore proceeding. 


— 
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No. 4. Engineman must shut off stcam, apply brakes, stop; 
be vverned by Rule 99 and rules relating to movement of 
trains in block signal districts, as shown in special instruc- 
tions on time-table. 

No. 5. Engineman must shut off steam, apply brakes and 
stop; be governed by Rule 99, and if the signal is not cleared 
will, after stopping accept hand signal from leverman on 
the ground, stationed between crossing and home signal. 
Where special instructions on time-tables so provide, engine- 
man will call for proceed signal while approaching signal. 

No. 6. Reduce speed and proceed under control. 

No. 7. Engineman should approach next home signal pre- 
pared to stop. 

No. 8. Trains which have not been notified office is closed 
must stop and ascertain the cause, reporting facts to train- 
master from first open telegraph office. 

No. 9. Should be regarded same as No. 4, and should be 
reported at first open telegraph station. 

Nos. 10 and 11. Stop as near as p.acticable in vicinity of 
engine or caboose displaying wrong signal or indication, as- 
certain cause, report occurrence by wire. 

No. 12. Proceed under contiol as per time-table require- 
ments. 

No. 13. Stop when given hand signals as per signal 12-A. 

No. 14. Train to stop before reaching switch. 

No. 15. Conductor should secure train order or clearance 
form 44, and deliver one copy to engineman before giving 
signal to proceed, after train has been stopped by train order 
signal. 

No. 16. Flagman must take proper position on ground at 
rear of trains at all stops; must have prescribed danger sig- 
nals and flags in accordance with rules. 

Next in importance to efficiency tests is publicity for ac- 
cidents. The drum-head court martial should be discontinued, 
and the investigation of all important accidents should be 
conducted openly and above board. To satisfy the public, 
outsiders of known integrity should be invited to sit on the 
board of investigation. Most roads seem to fear publicity of 
accidents. They would prefer that the other fellow have 
all the publicity of this character. If they can slip through 
without attracting attention they are satisfied. Unfortunately 
for them, their time comes and the publicity also, muddled 
up in theories, suggestions and impracticable recommenda- 
tions. One railway official can hardly go on another road 
and conduct an accident investigation intelligently, let alone 
those who are not in the railway service. The investigations 
conducted by the commissions and coroners are a farce gen- 
erally, not getting anywhere near the true facts, and the in- 
vestigators seemingly not caring whether they do or not. 

It is much better that the officials direct and conduct the 
investigation with open doors and support it by responsible 
citizens as members of the board of inquiry. There is noth- 
ing more to say when they get through. 

The discipline record on American railways is faulty. There 
has in recent years been substituted for the dismissal and 
lay-off the so-called “Brown system,” which is no system at 
all on many railways. There should be fixed a definite num- 
ber of demerits, sufficient to automatically remove an inef- 
ficient employee from the service. The record should be by 
the card system, very carefully kept in the superintendent’s 
office, and each man at all times should be required to know 
his record. He will then appreciate the importance of the 
smallest charges against it. He should understand that the 
total is his record, which not even a grievance committee 
can change. If he desires the assistance of such committees 
he should enlist them while the record is being made. 

If, for extenuating circumstances, the superintendent desires to 
reinstate an employee who has passed out of the service by reason 
of the accumulation of too many demerits, he should be permitted 
to do so, upon personal investigation of the case, establishing 
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the record at a fixed number, previously determined upon by the 
management. If the employee does not work the demerits off, 
and instead accumulates again a sufficient number of demerits to 
automatically remove him from the service, he should only be 
reinstated upon approval of the highest operating official. 

The number of demerits on the Illinois Central which an em- 
ployee cannot pass and remain in the service is 90. The number 
up to which superintendents are authorized to reinstate is 75. 

The results that have been obtained on the Illinois Central 
under this system are open to all. The avoidable accidents have 
been reduced one-fourth, the personal injuries incident thereto 
have been reduced over 80 per cent., and the fatalities 50 per 
cent., since the present methods have been in vogue on the Illinois 
Central. There is a well understood system, which is satisfactory 
to the employees, because there are fewer dismissals and a good 
record means something in other directions not mentioned here. 
The improvement in efficiency works steadily for the betterment 
of the service in many other ways. The disciplinary methods 
have stood the test of government and state investigations, and 
received commendation of their representatives. 

The discipline is far from that which is desired, and not as 
good as on many other railways. We feel, however, that the 
foundation has been laid for progressive improvement which can 
be compared in many ways from carefully kept records. 


W. L. PARK, 
Vice-President and General Manager, Illinois Central. 


The following lines have been proposed in Russia: Buy- 
Rybinsk, Mouravievo-Polangen, Mitau-Taurogen, Kovno- 
Kreutzburg, Bologoye-Babayevo, a total length of 850 versts. 
For Warsaw the line of Holm-Semki has been planned, 
which is to establish a better connection with ‘he rich prov- 
ince of Volynia, so much in need of railways. 


The line Voropanovo-Sarepta, Sleptzovskaya-Tiflis has 
been projected in Russia to improve the communication be- 
tween Moscow and Trans-Caucasia; this line would be 490 
miles long and would reduce the distance between Moscow 
and Tiflis by 680 miles, doing away with the necessity of the 
Kozlov-Prokhladnaya line, which was to be built. The 
Savelovo-Kashin-Krasny Holm line, via Ustiushna and 
Babayevo up to the crossing of the River Swir by the Olnetz 
railway, and further from Petrozawodsk to Alexandrovsk 
and Murman, has also been projected to improve the com- 
munication of Moscow with the Olonetz district. 


A group of main lines is proposed in Russia to improve 
the service of the principal commercial lines. They are to 
form the basis for further development of a net of railways, 
and their technical equipment as well as their capacity must 
fully correspond to their participation in the life of the coun- 
try. In planning out these lines the chief object was to di- 
minish the distance between the chief centers of the country, 
in which are included Moscow, St. Petersburg, Riga, War- 
saw, Kiev, Odessa, Kharkoff, Rostov-on-Don, Baku, and the 
principal seaports. Lines are also proposed which would 
join the vast territories, which until now have not taken any 
part in the economic life of the country because of inac- 
cessibility. Auxiliary lines are also under consideration. Two 
lines are proposed in Russia which would improve the com- 
munication of Moscow with western Europe. These are Mos- 
cow-Vilna and Moscow-Shlobin lines. The first line being 
the shortest route between Moscow-Vilna and Warsaw, and 
also Germany, will form the final part of the great Siberian 
route. This line is of importance from the strategical point 
of view and will be satisfactory as a commercial enterprise. 
The line Moscow-Shlobin, in conjunction with the auxiliary 
lines included in this plan will considerably facilitate the com- 
munication between Moscow and southwestern Russia, which 
at present is not represented by any direct line, while the 
transporting capacity of the existing lines is exhausted. 





CONSTRUCTION 


OF THE GALVESTON CAUSEWAY. 


Details of the Building of the Steam and Electric Railway 
and Highway Connection from the Island to the Mainland. 


Galveston Island, on which the city of Galveston is located, 
is separated from the mainland by a bay, which at its nar- 
rowest part is about two miles wide and from four to six fect 
deep. Prior to the great storm of 1900 there were three rail- 
way trestles and a highway bridge connecting the island with 
the mainland. These structures were so badly damaged by the 
storm that only one, the Santa Fe trestle, was restored. This 
trestle has since been used by all roads entering Galveston. 
It has just been replaced by a causeway, on which there 
are two steam railway tracks, an interurban railway track and 
a highway. The necessity for this causeway is shown by tlie 
traffic census made in preparing plans which showed the fol- 
lowing number of train movements per day of 24 hours: 
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The cost of the causeway, including tracks, ballast, signals, 
paving, etc., was approximately $1,750,000, which was borne 
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Location of Galveston Causeway. 


one-fourth each by the county and the Galveston-Houston 
Electric Company, and one-half jointly by the three steam 
railways, the Galveston, Houston & Henderson, the Galves- 
ton, Harrisburg & San Antonio, and the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe. The causeway is 10,675 ft. long, and consists of a 
concrete arch viaduct (including a lift bridge) of 2,455.25 ft., 
and approaches aggregating 8,219.75 ft., the latter being com- 
posed of a sand fill between concrete piles retaining walls with 
the slopes protected with concrete slabs. 


CONCRETE ARCHES AND LIFT BRIDGE. 
The viaduct section consists of 28 reinforced concrete 
arches of 70-ft. span and 9-ft. rise. The structure is separated 


longitudinally into two parts, the railway-interurban sectiow 
being 45 ft. wide and carrying one electric and two steam 
railway tracks, and the highway section being 21 ft. wide, car- 
rying a roadway 19 ft. wide in the clear. The former was de- 
signed for Cooper’s E50 loading on each of the three tracts, 
the latter for 150 lbs. per sq. ft. The construction is similar, 
some of the dimensions and reinforcement being different on 
account of the difference in loading. The arches under the 
railway section are 27 in. thick at the crown and under the 
highway section 16 in. The arch reinforcement is known as 
the Emperger type. In the railway section the ribs are com- 
posed of two 1%-in. bars, each placed in three sections con- 
nected by turnbuckles and located a uniform distance of 3 in. 
from the top and bottom surfaces of the concrete. Transverse bars 
34 in. in diameter are laid on the lower rib bars at the point of con- 
nection of each of the lateral connecting rods, which are % in. 
in diameter and connect the top and bottom bars of alternate 
ribs. The ribs are spaced 11% in. center to center. In the 
highway section the arrangement is similar, the rib bars being 
1 in. in diameter and the spacing between ribs being 1134 in. 
The piers are reinforced by 5<-in. rods on 18-in. centers, set 
parallel to and 6 in. from the face of the concrete below the 
springing line of the arch. The pier footings are spread to 
27 ft. wide and are reinforced by 1%-in. bars laid hori- 
zontally just above the heads of the piles and spaced 15 in. 
center to center. « 
The lift bridge separates the viaduct into two series of 
fourteen arches each. These for construction purposes were 
further divided into four sets of seven each. The bases of 
the lift bridge abutments and piers adjacent are at elevation 
20 below low water. All other piers and end abutments are 
at elevation 16, the former being carried lower to provide for 
future deepening of the channel. Round yellow pine piles 
were driven for all pier and abutment foundations. The piles 
were 30 ft. long and 12 in. in diameter at the butt. Nine rows 
of 28 piles each were driven under each pier, the spacing be- 
tween rows varying from 2 ft. 9 in. to 3 ft. 3 in. Under the 
abutments alternate transverse rows were driven on a batter 
of 1:4 to increase the resistance to the horizontal force acting 
on the abutment. Galveston bay along the viaduct is from 
5 to 6 ft. deep. The bottom is composed of a fine sand and 
silt, which varies in thickness from a few inches to six feet. 
This is underlaid by a yellowish-red clay, very uniform and 
compact. The piles on which the abutments and piers rest 
are all within this clay stratum and were driven with a No. 
2 steam hammer. Uniform conditions prevailed throughout. 
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General View of Causeway on Opening Day. 
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The penetration at the last blow never exceeded 34 in. and 
was generally % to % in. 
The foundation piles were driven in advance of the con- 


struction of the cofferdams, which were of Lackawanna steel © 


and sheet piling driven about 2 ft. below the bottom of the con- 
crete footings. The material was removed from within the 
cofferdams down to the tops of the foundation piles with an 
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braced against it, then the struts immediately above were re- 
moved. This operation was repeated until the springing line 
of the arches was reached. The surface of the set concrete 
was in all cases thoroughly picked and cleaned before fresh 
concrete was added. No cofferdam was removed until about 
ten days after the completion of the pier. When the piers 
for the first series of seven arches were finished to the spring- 
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orange peel bucket. The cofferdam was then strutted as the 
water within was pumped out, four or five series of struts 
being used. The clay for a depth of 2 ft. below the tops 
of the piles was removed by hand, the broomed ends of the 
piles sawed off, and the footing form placed ready for con- 
crete. With few exceptions the interior of the cofferdams were 
dry. 

The concreting of a pier could not be done in one continu- 
ous operation on account of the struts within the cofferdam. 
The footing course was carried up to the lower series of 





ing line, the centers for the arches were built. These con- 
sisted of wooden trusses in three sections, supported on pro- 
jections at the top of the footing courses of the piers prepared 
for that purpose, and by pile bents at the junctions of the 
sections. The trusses were then covered with ship lap lag- 
ging, the necessary side forms for the arches erected, and 
the reinforcing bars placed in position. Concreting of each 
arch was begun at the piers and carried up uniformly to the 
crown, the operation being continuous. The railway-inter- 
urban section was built first and the highway afterwards, 

























struts, the concrete was allowed to set and the cofferdam there being no bond between the two sections. After the 
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completion of the arch rings of a series, the spandrel walls 
were placed. The centers were not struck until 30 days 
after the completion of the last arch of a series, when they 
were floated out on barges and placed in position for the next 
series of arches, 

The arches and spandrel walls were water-proofed by the 
following method: A layer of two-ply tarred felt was laid 
in and covered by hot coal tar pitch, the concrete surfaces 
being clean and thoroughly dry when the tar was applied. 
Sheets of felt were lapped six inches in the direction of the 
drainage. Another coat of hot coal tar pitch was then 
applied, into which a second layer of two-ply tarred felt was 
laid. The whole surface then immediately received a coat 
of hot coal tar pitch. Drainage was provided by placing 
six 4-in. drain pipes through the crown of each arch and five 
similar pipes over each pier opening just below the springing 
line. 

The filling over the arches consisted of fine sand pumped 
in by a hydraulic dredge. Elevations were taken after tlie 
reinforcement was placed; after the rings were concreted; 
when the centering was removed, and again after the arch 
filling was placed. At the crown there was a deflection of 
the cente1ing due to concreting the ring; for the railway 
arches of .06 ft., highway, .03 ft.; of the ring, .012 ft. and 
.014 ft. respectively, due to the removal of centers; and a 
further deflection of .024 ft. and .028 ft. respectively due to 
filling. There was little variation in the deflection of the 
different arches. The roadway section is paved with brick 
and in the earth fill over the arches a water main 30 in. in 
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between trusses, 27 ft. of which is used for the two steam 
railway tracks and 18 ft. for the interurban and the highway 
jointly. 
THE PROTECTED ROADWAY. 
The protected roadway consists of a fill 119 ft. wide on 
top, furnishing space for a highway 40 ft. wide; two inter- 








Piers Completed to Springing Line. 


urban tracks; three railway tracks, and telephone and tele- 
graph pole lines. The fill is held in place by two lines of 
concrete piles 152 ft. 4 in. apart, driven approximately 10 ft. 
into the ground. The heads of each line of piles are em- 
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diameter is laid. The conduits for electric cables are im- 
bedded in the parapet wall on the railway side. 

The lift bridge is a single leaf, through truss, Scherzer de- 
sign, 124 ft. long between centers of bearings, providing a 
clear opening of 109 ft. 3 in. It is 45 ft. wide in the clear 








View from Lift Bridge. 


bedded in a reinforced concrete cap molded in place, the 
top of which is 4 ft. above mean low tide. These pile retain- 
ing walls are connected near the top by steel rods 1% in. in 
diameter, spaced 4% ft. apart. Above the cap the fill has a 
slope of 2 to 1, and is protected with slabs of reinforced con- 
crete, 6 in. thick. 

The concrete piles were molded flat and allowed to set 
several days before the forms were removed, They were 
then stacked and allowed to season for sixty days before 
driving. The piles are 18 ft. long, with the exception of a 
few 24-ft. ones used near the arch bridge. All are 10 in. x 
18 in. in section reinforced by six %-in. logitudinal bars and 
No. 5 steel wire hoops spaced 4 in. center to center near the 
head of the piles and 8 in. center to center through the re- 
maining length, One edge of the pile is battered to increase 
the width % in. at the bottom to prevent tilting in driving, 
and this edge is cut away on a sharp batter for a distance of 
2 ft. from the bottom to force the pile against the ones already 
driven. An interlocking system is provided by casting in 
the edges of the piles semi-circular grooves 2 in. in radius 
and a ridge of the same radius on one edge for a distance of 
5 ft. on the lower end. The driving was done with a No. 2 
steam hammer on a creeper, a foundation trestle with guides 
for the piles having been provided. About forty piles was an 
average day’s work for a driver. The number of blows re- 
quired to drive a pile varied from 20 to 120, generally about 
60. A hood with a cushion was used to distribute the blow 
uniformly over the head of the pile. Less than 1 per cent. 
of the piles were injured in the driving, and only occasionally 
was one damaged to an extent requiring its removal. After 
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the piles were in place, the joints were covered by forms 
braced against the wooden trestle, which made the space 
between the piles as near watertight as possible. This space 
was then cleaned out with a jet and filled with grout. The 
caps over the piles are 24 in. wide and 18 in. high, rein- 
forced by two 3%-in. bars and two l-in. bars set longitudinally, 
and %-in stirrups spaced as shown in the accompanying 
drawing. 

About thirty days after the completion of the caps the 
rods between the walls were put in place and adjusted. These 
rods are attached to stirrups of 1-in. deformed bars em- 
bedded in the concrete caps and are supported on light piles 8 
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placed. This protection consisted of slabs 9 ft. wide with lap 
joints extending from the pile cap to the parapet wall, their 
length being 21% ft. and 1734 ft. respectively on the railway 
and highway sides. They are reinforced with %-in. rods 
placed 1 ft. apart. They were cast in place and were built 
in alternate sections, the joints being given a coat of hot pitch 
after the removal of the side forms and before the inter- 
mediate slabs were concreted. The exposed surface of the 
slabs was “floated.” About ten slabs constituted a day’s work 
for a gang. 

All reinforcement used in the concrete work consisted of 
Diamond bars of mild steel. 
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Gravel dredged from the Brazos 
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Details of Concrete Sheet Piling Used Along Protected Roadway. 


in. in diameter at the butt and 17 ft. long driven 30 ft. apart. 
The protected roadway was filled with sand pumped into 
place by a hydraulic dredge from Offatt’s Bayou on Galves- 
ton Island, three-fourths of a mile from the island end of the 
causeway. When the distance between the dredge and point 
of delivery exceeded one mile an electric booster was used, 
and as the distance was extended, additional boosters were 
added, three being in service when the filling near the main- 
land was placed. About 3,000 cu. yds. of sand was an average 
for the dredge each 24 hours. 

Drainage was provided in the roadway section ie sloping 
the surface toward the outer edge and placing a drain through 
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river was used in making concrete. The gravel generally was 
well graded, but in some cases it required washing. This 
was done at the site of the work by a plant established for 
that purpose. The sand came from the San Jacinto river, and 
was clean and sharp, but not quite as coarse as desired. At 
Virginia Point, the site of the contractor’s quarters, all cement 
used was stored and subjected to tests. The concrete mixture 
was 1:3:6 and 1:2:4, the former for piers, spandrel walls and 
slab protection, the latter for arch rings, coping, parapet walls, 
fences, piles and pile caps. All concrete was mixed with 
fresh water. 

The tracks on the causeway are interlocked at the ends 
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Cross Sections of Protected neuen at Approximate Locations A and B on Accompanying Plan. 


the parapet wall at intervals cf 50 ft. The road is finished 
with a shell surface. The drainage under the railway section 
is carried in vitrified clay pipe laid in creosoted wooden boxes 
-across the tracks just below the ties. These pipes are spaced 
100 ft. apart and drain the water into a concrete gutter parallel 
to the tracks and just inside the outside steam railway track. 

From this gutter 8-in. vitrified clay pipes spaced 50 ft. apart 
lead the water out through the concrete protecting slabs, 
the openings being about half way down the slope. 

Several months elapsed after the fills were made before they 
‘were sufficiently dried out to admit the slope protection to be 


and at the drawbridge, all movements being controled from 
three towers, one at Virginia Point, one on the drawbridge 
and one at Island. The Union Switch & Signal Company’s 
electro-pneumatic interlocking machines will be installed in 
all of these towers, there being 35 levers at Island, 11 at the 
drawbridge and 41 at Virginia Point. The signals adjacent 
to switches and derails will be 3-position electro-pneumatic, 
and outlying signals will be 2- or 3-position electric. 

The air for the electro-pneumatic signals is supplied by a 
main compressor at the Island tower and an auxiliary one 
at Virginia Point, the supply being carried at 90 lbs. pres- 
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sure. The main compressor will be driven by a 2-phase, 
60-cycle, 110-volt motor, and will have a capacity of 150 cu. ft. 
of free air per minute. The auxiliary compressor will be 
driven by a gas engine and will have a capacity of 75 cu. it. 
The main air pipe will be 2 in. in diameter, connecting out- 
lying signals, and will include the span under water at the 
drawbridge. All pipe used in this installation will be extra 
heavy galvanized to protect it against the action of salt water 
and air. Electric power for the interlocking plants is bought 
commercially in Galveston, being delivered at 2,300 volts, 
2-phase, 4-wire, 60-cycle. This power is stepped down by 
two 20 k. v. a. transformers. The track circuits will be sup- 
plied with alternating current and all of the lighting will be 
electric. Three submarine cables will be provided at the draw- 
bridge, one being two-wire for the 2,200-volt service and the 
other two of 40 conductors’ capacity each for the 110-volt serv- 
ice. The complete interlocking installation was handled by the 
signal department of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe. 

The lift bridge is operated by two 40-h. p. 220-volt d. c. 
motors, fed from a 250-volt 400 ampere-hour storage battery. 





Forms for Cap on Concrete Piles. 


This battery is charged by a motor generator set supplied 
with power from the 600-volt interurban trolley. Preliminary 
tests showed that it required 0.52 k. w. hours to raise or lower 
this bridge between the extreme positions. The amount of 
power taken in normal operation will probably not exceed 
0.50 k. w. hours for the complete open and close movement. 

The agreement to build the causeway was reached on De- 
cember 15, 1908, the conclusion of negotiations being largely 
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due to the efforts of George E. Mann, county judge. The 
general design for the structure was worked out by the Con- 
crete Steel Engineering Company, New York, who have acted 
in the capacity of consulting engineers. In July, 1909, con- 
tracts were let to the Penn Bridge Company, Beaver Falls, 
Pa., for the lift bridge, and the A. M. Blodgett Construction 
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Concrete Piles in Place. 


Company, Kansas City, Mo., for the arch bridge and ap- 
proaches. Linton W. Stubbs, to whom we are indebted for 
the above article, has been supervising engineer in charge 
of the entire work. The causeway was formally opened to 
traffic on May 25, the governor of Texas, mayor of Galveston 
and many officers of the interested companies and prominent 
local men taking part in the public ceremonies. 


The following main lines have been planned for exploiting 
the natural wealth of Russia: Solevarny-Oukhta-Archangelsk- 
Onega, with a connection to the Petrozavodsk-Alexandrovsk 
line, coveiing a total length of 1,020, miles for exploiting the 
timber districts belonging to the government; the South-Si- 
berian trunk line—Uralsk-Orenburg-Semipalatinsk—of 1,300 
miles long; the Semipalatinsk-Verny line, establishing a 
short route between Siberia and Central Asia and intended 
to strengthen the position of Russia on the Chinese frontier; 
the Troitzk-Verny line, 1,010 miles long; the Lena Railway, 
360 miles long, projected in the direction of Tulun-Oust-Kut 
to improve the communication with the gold mining center 
of Bodaibo; the Atchinsk-Minussinsk line, 360 miles long; 
the railways of Bokhara, to cover a total of 430 miles. These 
lines will be built by the government. 
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Virginia Point Approach, Highway Side. 
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Present Routes and Amount and Nature of Past and Prob- 


able Future Shipments. 


Relation of Rail and Water Rates. 


BY EMORY R. JOHNSON, 


Special Commissioner on Panama Traffic and Tolls. 


ROUTES AND TRAFFIC BY WATER BETWEEN THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC 
SEABOARDS. 

Shipments between the two seaboards of the United States 
may move by three water routes that compete with the rail lines 
connecting the two coasts, (1) the all-water route around South 
America via Cape Horn for sailing vessels and through the 
Straits of Magellan for steamers; (2) the route by way ot 
Panama with the transfer of traffic by rail across the isthmus; 
and (3) the route via the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, across 
which, from Puerto Mexico on the Gulf to Salina Cruz on the 
Pacific, freight is handled by a railway owned by the Mexican 
government. The only railway controlling a through route 
between the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards is the Southern 
Pacific, which operates the Morgan line of steamers between 
New York and New Orleans and Galveston. The steamers 
of the Morgan line. extend the Southern Pacific route from 
the Gulf termini of the railway to New York, and thus enabled 
the Southern Pacific to compete both with the other trans- 


and Puerto Mexico and on the Pacific between Salina Cruz 
and Hawaii and the west-coast ports of the United States. In 
1S06 it made an agreement with the Tehuantepec National Rail- 
way, which is owned by the Mexican government, stipulating 
that the railway company should receive one-third of the 
through rate. This agreement also included a guaranty on the 
part of the Tehuantepec National Railway that the net earnings 
of the steamship company, per ship ton, should not be less than 
the earnings had been in 1904, when the steamship company was 
operating by way of the Straits of Magellan. This guaranty, 
however, did not require the Tehuantepec National Railway 
to reduce its share of the gross receipts of the steamship com- 
pany to less than 25 per cent. The fleet of the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company, increased from three steamers 
in 1899 to nine steamers in 1904, and to 17 in 1911. Five new 
steamers were ordered in 1911. The rapid growth in the traffic 
of the company has been made possible by the sugar tonnage 
from Hawaii to the eastern ports of the United States. The 
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Coastwise traffic of 


Total coastwise traffic Panama Railroad 


Coastwise traffic of 


1906-1911. 


California-Atlantic 
Steamship Line 


California-Atlantic Steamship Line 





























of Panama Railroad. Steamship Line. Pacific Mail. (Pacific service). Atlantic service). 
- ” 4 —~ Fr wv S \ Fr A ‘ r A. r ye — 
New : Phila- Colon New Colon 
Atlantic Pacific York Colon Atlantic Pacific Atlantic Pacific delphia to Orleans to 
Years. to to to to New “to to to to to Phila- to New 
Pacific. Atlantic. Total. Colon. York. Total. Pacific. Atlantic. Total. Pacific. Atlantic. Total. Colon. delphia. Colon. Orleans. Total. 
1906. 25,914 24,937 50,851 25,866 24,937 50,803 25,866 24,937 50,803 or Sat Sete oes 
1907. 26,944 15,285 42,229 26,859 15,285 42,144 26,859 15,285 42,144 
1908. 23,258 15,162 38,420 23,131 15,132 38,262 25,031. ES,ES2 38,265 = cscces 
1909 38,095 8,728 46,823 37,910 8,700 46,610 37,910 8,700 46,610 aaaears mates hear 
1910 46,394 33,482 79,876 46,394 33,482 79,876 46,394 33,482 79,876 ...... diveeias asieeets wkecaia calbas Pe euaaial. ceeates 
1911 96,420 115,508 211,928 66,922 105,577 172,499 29,080 47,892 76,972 67,332 67,213 134,545 28,488 5,487 1,002 4,041 39,018 
TaBLe I.—VoLuME OF INTERCOASTAL WATER TRAFFIc, 1906-1911.—(Continued). 
American-Hawaiian Steamshup Line. Tonnage via Cape Horn and Straits of Magellan. 
‘ a e A ~ Total Total 
Vessel tonnage (entrances plus Total line water water 
Total clearances). Approxi- traffic Total traffic traffic 
New York Pacific to (excluding ;- - A — mate (excluding tramp- (excluding (including 
Years to Pacific Atlantic Hawaiian Hawaiian Atlantic Pacific to freight Hawaiian vessel Hawaiian Hawaiian 
ports. ports. sugar. sugar). to Pacific. Atlantic. Total. carried. sugar). traffic. sugar). sugar). 
eo Licuuveas 114,000 32,000 91,700 146,900 169,787 140,243 310,030 271,276 197,703 271,324 469,027 560,727 - 
131,900 14,000 198,300 145,900 191,432 82,343 273,775 239,553 188,044 239,638 4277682 625,982 
117,200 27,000 242,700 144,200 159,725 56,182 215,907 188,918 182,463 89,075 371,538 614,238 
229,200 83,200 248,100 312,400 52,873 32,821 85,694 74,982 359,010 75,195 434,205 682,305 
RSC rice 247,100 59,600 244,300 306,700 117,147 55,508 172,655 151,073 386,576 151,073 537,649 781,949 
LO) | er yor n 295,800 162,500 296,600 458,300 117,007 40,601 157,608 137,907 669,817 138,318 808,135 1,104,735 
continental railways and with the intercoastal water routes freight shipments westbound between our two seaboards are 


around South America and across the Isthmuses of Panama 
and Tehuantepec. 

Table I shows the approximate tonnage of freight handled 
between our two seaboards via Cape Horn and the Straits of 
Magellan and by way of other routes during the six years from 
1906 to 1911, inclusive. It will be seen that there was a sudden 
decline in this tonnage after the withdrawal of the American- 
Hawaiian line from the Magellan route, and that the volume 
of tonnage around South America has fluctuated largely during 
recent years. 

For several years preceding 1910 the tonnage was small and 
tended to decline. 

The Tehuantepec route was opened for traffic early in 1907, 
when the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company took its 
steamers off the route via the Straits of Magellan and estab- 
lished regular line services on the Atlantic between New York 





*Abstracted from Prof. Johnson’s official report to the government on 
“The Relation of the Panama Canal to the Traffic and Rates of American. 
Railways.” An abstract of the rest of the report dealing with the probable: 
effects of the opening of the canal on freight rates and more specially with 
the question of tolls, will be published in a later issue. 


larger than those eastbound, but the exports of Hawaiian 
sugar have enabled the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company 
to run its steamers loaded in both directions. Indeed, the ex- 
ports of sugar from Hawaii have been much larger than the 
American-Hawaiian Company could handle. 

The volume of traffic handled between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific ports of the United States by the several water routes, 
not including the Sunset-Gulf route, each year from 1906 to 
1911, inclusive, is shown in detail in Table I. The total tons 
of freight, not including Hawaiian sugar, rose from less than 
500,000 tons in 1906 to over 800,000 tons in 1911: If the tonnage 
of Hawaiian sugar be included, the increase during the six years 
in total traffic was from 560,000 to 1,104,000 cargo tons. The 
increase during the four years ending in 1911 was steady and 
rapid. The decline during 1907 and 1908 is to be accounted for 
mainly by the San Francisco earthquake and fire. 

An important feature of Table I is the separation of total 
traffic into that handled by regular steamship lines and that car- 
ried by individual vessels owned or chartered by the shippers. 
The traffic handled by the regular lines more than trebled dur- 
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ing the six-year period, while that carried by individual ves- 
sels decreased more than 50 per cent. In 1911, 82.8 per cent. 
of the entire traffic, other than Hawaiian sugar, was carried by 
the regular lines, whereas in 1906 only 42.1 per cent. was shipped 
by the established steamship lines. 

The volume and variety of the traffic between the two sea- 
boards of the United States have so expanded as to render the 
services of established steamship lines having regular and fre- 
quent sailings more economical than the services of individual 
vessels carrying full cargoes of single commodities. The traffic 
manager of the American-Hawaiian line stated to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, on January 16, 1907, that: 

“We carry practically everything. In the course of a year I 
think we have at least 90 per cent. of the articles that may be 
named in the transcontinental tariffs and a great many articles 
not on any tariff that are continually offered and carried.” 

The traffic carried by way of the Panama route also includes 
a large variety of commodities. The westbound freight tariff 
of the Panama Railroad Steamship Line requires 25 pages to 
enumerate the several articles upon which individual rates are 
quoted. The eastbound tariff of the California-Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company is a typewritten document of 20 pages. 

The freight carried between our two seaboards by way of 
Panama and Tehuantepec originates and terminates not only at 
the Atlantic and Pacific ports, but also at interior points. 
Manifests of the shipments by the American-Hawaiian line enu- 
merate commodities shipped from eastern New York, eastern 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Vermont, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, Maine; also commodities from Syracuse and 
Buffalo, N. Y., from numerous cities in Ohio, from certain 
cities in Michigan, and from Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Louis. 
These same manifests show that this freight is destined not 
only to Pacific coast ports, but to inland points, such as Sacra- 
mento, Stockton, The Dalles, Oregon, Spokane and Everett, 
Wash., and Reno, Nev. 

Most of the bulk cargoes handled in vessels owned or char- 
tered by shippers now move by the disadvantageous routes 
around Cape Horn or through the Straits of Magellan. The 
opening of the Panama canal will make it possible for the in- 
dividual ship to engage in intercoastal traffic under much better 
conditions. It is not probable, however, that the percentage of 
the total traffic handled by individual vessels will increase in 
the future. It is more probable that the percentage of the entire 
business handled by lines will increase. 

The lumber shippers from the Pacific coast through the canal 
will comprise a large tonnage, but the destination of most of the 
traffic will be Europe and not the eastern part of the United 
States, which will continue to be supplied mainly from the for- 
ests in the southern states. The southern pine and hardwood 
forests constitute the largest lumber-producing district in the 
United States at the present time. 

The fact that most of the traffic through the canal between 
the two seaboards of the United States will be handled by regu- 
lar steamship lines and that only a minor, and probably a de- 
creasing, percentage of the total will be transported in in- 
dividual vessels owned or chartered by shippers should be 
given careful attention in considering, (1) what the policy of 
the United States should be concerning the prohibition of the 
use of the canal by vessels controlled by railways, and (2) 
concerning the remission or omission of tolls upon vessels en- 
gaged in the coastwise business. 

1. The policy of denying the use of the canal to vessels owned 
or controlled by, or affiliated with, railway companies is advo- 
cated by those who favor the policy mainly for two reasons, 
(a) that the competition between the railway controlled and 
the independent steamship lines will be disastrous to the in- 
dependent lines, and (b) that the government regulation of the 
rates and services of ocean carriers is impracticable and un- 
desirable. If coastwise traffic through the canal were to be 
handled mainly by individual vessels owned or chartered by 
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shippers, government regulation would, indeed, be impracti- 
cable; but the service of steamship lines operating over estab- 
lished routes is not essentially different from the transportation 
service of the railways. Moreover, when several steamship lines 
operate over the same route or over competing routes they have 
fixed schedules of rates established by agreement and their rate 
policy differs in no marked degree from that of competing 
railways. It is thus at least doubtful whether it is good public’ 
policy not to regulate the rates and services of coastwise steam- 
ship lines. Whether such regulation is wise or unwise, it is 
at least not impracticable. 

2. The question of exempting coastwise shipping from the 
payment of Panama canal tolls should be decided with reference 
to the parties that would be benefited by the policy. If the tolls 
charged coastwise ships using the canal are added to the rate 
of freight paid by shippers, the remission of tolls will benefit 
the shippers and possibly, to some extent, the general public. 
On the other hand, if the freight rates are not any higher be- 
cause of the tolls, the exemption of ships from the payment of 
tolls will not affect the freight rates, and the exemption of the 
payment of tolls will benefit the steamship company and not the 
shippers. Charter rates, as has just been stated, are highly 
competitive and the rates which a shipper must pay to secure 
the use of a vessel for a trip through the canal will undoubt- 
edly be increased by the amount of tolls paid. Shippers using 
vessels which they own or charter will receive the benefit of 
the exemption of canal tolls. On the other hand, the rates 
charged by steamship lines, being regulated by agreements 
among competing companies and being fixed with reference to 
what the traffic will bear, will presumably be as high as traffic 
conditions warrant regardless of canal tolls. If the tolls are 
charged, the operating expenses of the steamship companies 
will be increased by the amount of the tolls and their net profits 
will be lessened by the same amount. In other words, free tolls 
will be a gratuity or a subsidy to the coastwise steamship lines. 


VOLUME AND NATURE OF TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY TRAFFIC. 


The tonnage of transcontinental railway traffic cannot be ac- 
curately stated, because the railways in reporting their traffic 
do not distinguish between transcontinental and local freight. 
Estimates made by the traffic officials of the transcontinental 
lines in 1909 placed the total volume of westbound transconti- 
nental tonnage moving by rail and water at approximately 
3,000,000 tons." The westbound tonnage of the water lines that 
year was 313,558 tons. In round numbers, therefore, 2,686,000 
tons, or 85.5 per cent., moved westward by rail and 10.5 per cent. 
by water. 

The total through and local traffic of the six leading trans- 
continental railways® increased 11.2 per cent. from 1909 to 1911. 
That rate of growth would bring the westbound through trans- 
continental rail traffic up to about 2,987,000 tons in 1911. The 
tonnage moved westward coastwise in 1911 was 494,600 tons 
and the total westbound transcontinental rail-and-water ton- 
nage aggregated about 3,481,600 tons. This would indicate that 
85.8 per cent. of the total volume in 1911 moved by rail and 
14.2 per cent. by water. The higher percentage of the total 
rail-and-water traffic carried by the water lines in 1911, as com- 
pared with 1909, is explained by the fact that during 1911 there 
was a slight decline in rail tonnage and a large gain in the 
trafic of the coast-to-coast water carriers, the tonnage of the 
six leading transcontinental railways decreasing 3.9 per cent., 
and that of all of the railways in the United States, 3.7 per 
cent. The volume of westbound water traffic, however, was 
24.9 per cent. in excess of what it was in 1910. During the two- 
year period, 1909-1911, there was a net increase of 11.2 per cent. 
in the total tonnage of the six leading transcontinental railways, 
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but the gain during those years in the westbound tonnage of 
the coast-to-coast water lines was 57.7 per cent. 

Several tabulations have been made to indicate roughly the 
origin of the westbound railway traffic. Table II shows the 
origin of the shipments to the Pacific coast over one of the 
transcontinental lines during a period of four months.’ Only 22 
per cent. of the through traffic of this line originated in “At- 
lantic coast and common point territory”; 35 per cent. came from 
points in the East, including Pittsburgh, Buffalo, and common 
points; 62 per cent. originated west of Pittsburgh-Buffalo com- 
mon points; and 54 per cent. was shipped from the Chicago ter- 
ritory and points west of Chicago. 


Taste IJ.—OriciIn oF Westspounp Rait SHIPMENTS TO PaciFic Coast 


TERMINALS, 

Less than 

carload. Carload. Total. 

Percent. Per cent. Per cent. 
New York-Boston and common points .. 39 19 22 
Pittsburgh-Buffalo and common points.. 8 14 13 
Cincinnati-Detroit and common points.. 12 8 8 
Chicago and common points............ 16 16 16 
Mississippi river and common points.... 9 11 as! 
Missouri river and common points...... 10 25 23 
SOUMERMICEN DOINGS 666.06 060104 6050-00008 2 3 3 
ED OURS: cas sawe ts 16 ennai dae 4 4 a 

100 100 100 


This agrees substantially with the statement made by G. W. 
Luce, assistant to the vice-president of the Southern Pacific, 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. He stated that 
not over 20 per cent. of the eastern traffic destined to the Pacific 
terminals originated east of Buffalo and Pittsburgh. Of this 20 
per cent. he estimated that over half moved by water. 

Various compilations were filed by the transcontinental rail- 
ways with the Interstate Commerce Commission, at its request, 
during the hearings of the trancontinental rate cases, for the 
purpose of showing the origin of transcontinental traffic received 
at Spokane, Wash., and Reno, Nev. The percentage of freight 
for Spokane originating at or near the Atlantic seaboard was 
smaller than was true of the shipments to the Pacific coast ter- 
minals. Indeed, only 12.09 per cent. originated in “New York- 
Boston and common points,” and but 5.82 per cent. in the Pitts- 
burgh-Buffalo district. Four-fifths of the traffic originated west 
of Pittsburgh and Buffalo, and seven-tenths at Chicago and 
points west of Chicago. The Intermountain States of the West 
receive their supplies mainly from the Mississippi valley, and 
not from the Atlantic seaboard states. Only 24.48 per cent. of 
the traffic reaching Reno westbound originates east of Chicago. 

The share of the traffic received at interior points, such as 
Spokane and Reno, originating east of Chicago is now perhaps 
slightly larger than in 1906 to 1908, when the railways began 
making blanket rates to these points on certain commodities. 
However, the interior towns receive a smaller share of their 
total receipts from the East than do the Pacific coast terminals, 
because lower rates are generally maintained to the interior 
intermountain towns from the Central West than from the 
eastern part of the United States. 

In considering the possible effect of the Panama canal upon the 
traffic of the transcontinental railways it is important to know 
the destination of the westbound rail traffic. A statement made 
by the Southern Pacific to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
showed that during the three years, 1906-7 to 1908-9, from 49.9 
per cent. to 61.1 per cent. of the westbound traffic through the 
Ogden gateway was destined to the various Pacific coast ter- 
minals, and from 38.9 to 50.1 per cent. to non-terminal points. 

The foregoing evidence tends to show that only a small por- 
tion of the westbound transcontinental traffic of the railways is 
strictly transcontinental in the sense that it moves between the 
seaboards. The different statements vary, but indicate that but 
20 to 22 per cent. of this traffic originates east of Pittsburgh and 
Buffalo, and that but 50 to 55 per cent. is destined to Pacific 
coast terminals. 

No definite estimate has been made of the eastbound transcon- 
tinental traffic. It can hardly be in excess of the westbound 
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tonnage and may be less. A greater volume of freight is shipped 
out of the Pacific coast states than is received; but most of the 
traffic goes to foreign countries and to the Middle West, and 
not to the eastern part of the United States. The heaviest items 
of the outbound tonnage—lumber, grain, and oil—are not sold 
largely in our eastern markets. 

The water-borne traffic eastbound from our Pacific to our 
Atlantic ports in 1910 aggregated about 141,600 tons. In 1911, 
after the California-Atlantic Line had entered the field and the 
traffic of the Pacific Mail and American-Hawaiian had suddenly 
increased, the total was about 313,500 tons. If it be assumed 
that the total eastbound transcontinental traffic in 1910 and in 
1911—by coastwise and by rail lines—was 3,000,000 tons per 
annum, which was the amount of the westbound tonnage, the 
railway share would be 2,858,400 in 1910 and 2,686,500 in 1911. 
The tonnage of the transcontinental railways is known to have 
been somewhat less in 1911 than in 1910. Upon this assumption, 
the railways carried nearly 95 per cent. of the eastbound trans- 
continental traffic in 1910, and 89.5 per cent. in 1911; and the 
share of the water carriers was respectively 5 per cent. and 10.5 
per cent. It will be understood, however, that this is merely an 
assumption, made to indicate what may have been approximately 
true. 

The percentage of traffic moving by water is less in the east- 
bound than in the westbound business, chiefly because fresh 
fruits and vegetables are not at present handled by the water 
carriers, and because some of the bulky commodities, such as 
lumber, do not find a ready market east of the Central West. 

Westbound water-borne traffic originates throughout a com- 
paratively wide area extending from the Atlantic seaboard to 
Chicago; but the nature of eastbound water-borne cargoes is 
such that they are not carried inland in large amounts from the 
eastern ports of destination. Shipments from the Pacific coast 
to the Central West are almost entirely by rail. 

The eastbound transcontinental railway traffic has not been 
classified by destinations, but it may be safely assumed that, as 
in case of the westbound business, only the smaller portion is 
strictly transcontinental. From 20 to 22 per cent. of the west- 
bound tonnage originates east of Buffalo and Pittsburgh, but 
the percentage of the eastbound tonnage destined to points east 
of Buffalo and Pittsburgh is probably smaller. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL RAIL AND WATER RATES. 


The present rate systems of the transcontinental railways 
have been largely influenced by the rates charged by coastwise 
carriers. 


(1). Blanket or common rates are charged on westbound transconti- 
nental traffic from most points east of the Missouri river. This is true of 
both class and commodity tariffs, but there are numerous exceptions made to 
the general policy of blanketing rates from the territory east of the Mis- 
souri. Upon some commodities the rates eastbound from the Pacific coast 
are the same to all places east of the Missouri, and on more articles com- 
mon rates prevail to places east of the Mississippi, but the blanketing of 
rates is less general upon eastbound than upon westbound shipments. 

(2). Upon eastbound traffic, and to a less extent upon that toward the 
west, graded zone tariffs have been established. The places east of the 
Rocky mountains are classified in 10 “rate groups.’”’ Upon the higher 
classes of freight and upon numerous commodities the rates to all groups 
are the same, but upon the lower classes and upon most commodities the 
tariffs vary by rate groups. Class rates westbound are practically identical 
with those eastbound, i. e., graded for classes below the third; and in west- 
bound commodity tariffs there are numerous instances of grading by 
groups, but this grading of commodity tariffs westbound is an exception to 
the more general rule of blanketing rates from points on and east of the 
Missouri river. 

(3). The rates westbound to the intermediate points east of the Pacific 
seaboard terminals are, as a rule, higher than the through tariffs, the 
higher charges being fixed by the addition to the through rates of either 
fixed arbitraries or the local rates back from the terminals. The rates 
eastbound from the intermediate points are usually higher than from 
the terminals, although many intermediate towns are given the same rates 
as the terminal cities enjoy. 


The system of charging higher rates to the interior towns than 


to the coast terminals has long been opposed by the intermoun- 
tain cities, and relief was sought of the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission, which rendered decisions regarding Spokane,’ 
Wash., rates in 1910 and 1911, and Reno,’ Nev., rates, in 1909, 
1910, and 1911. The Spokane and Reno decisions announced 
June 22, 1911, are especially important in that, the commission 
then attempted to change the system according to which rates 
to intermediate points are made. Five territorial zones were 
established by the commission, and it was ordered that in ship- 
ments from zone 1 (Missouri river) to intermediate points no 
higher rate may be made than to coast terminal points, that from 
zone 2 (Chicago) the rates to intermediate points may not ex- 
ceed those to the coast terminals by more than 7 per cent., that 
from zone 3 (Pittsburgh) the rates to intermediate points were 
not to be more than 15 per cent., and from zone 4 (New York) 
not more than 25 per cent. above the through rates to the coast 
terminals. No opinion was expressed as to zone 5, because the 
rates from that territory were not involved in the proceedings. 
These orders of the commission have been appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court for review, but they indicate the attitude 
-of the commission with respect to the extent to which transcon- 
tinental railway charges may properly be allowed to be affected 
by the competition of the coastwise water lines. 

The regular water lines operating via the Panama and 
Tehuantepec routes have tariffs or schedules of rates, and a 
-comparison of water and rail charges may readily be made. 

The water rates on lumber from. the Pacific coast to New 
York via the Panama and Tehuantepec routes vary from 40 to 
-60 cents per 100 Ibs. ($8 to $12 per ton) by way of Panama and 
via Tehuantepec the rates range from 40 cents per 100 lbs. 
($8 per ton) to $20 per 1,000 ft. of lumber. The railway rates 
from tht North Pacific coast to New York vary from 75 to 85 
-cents per 100 Ibs. on different lumber products, and from the 
California coast from 75 to 80 cents per 100 lbs. 

The rates by the water lines on different commodities range 
from 20 to 60 per cent. below the railway tariffs. Upon some 
articles the difference is greater, while for others it is less. 
There is no general relation or fixed differential between the 
water and rail charges, the water rates upon each commodity 
‘being sufficiently below the rail charges to enable the steamship 
lines to secure the traffic desired. 

The rates over the Sunset-Gulf route have, since 1909, been 
‘the same as the all-rail rates. When freight is shipped via the 
Sunset-Gulf route from an interior point such as Pittsburgh, the 
-rate is the same whether the freight moves direct by all rail 
from Pittsburgh to the West Coast or to New York and is then 
forwarded via the Sunset-Gulf route. The Southern Pacific 
absorbs the rail rate to New York.* ; 

There is no fixed or definite relationship between the rates 
‘~via the Panama and Tehuantepec routes. Many rates are the 
-same by the two routes; on numerous commodities the Tehuan- 
tepec rates are slightly less; and on some articles the charges 
:are less via the Panama route. In making comparisons, however, 
it is important to bear in mind the difference in the service 
rendered by the Panama Line and the American-Hawaiian Line. 
‘The rates of the latter are to and from coast terminals, while 
the Panama line absorbs railway rates from interior points to 
‘the extent of 20 cents per 100 Ibs. on westbound shipments, and 
‘the entire rail rate to certain interior points in California. 

The general level of charges by each of the water routes is 
‘so fixed as to enable each of the water lines to obtain sufficient 
‘traffic in competition with the other and with the rail lines. 


INTERCOASTAL WATER RATES AND TRANSCON- 
TINENTAL RAIL RATES. 
The extent to which the transcontinental railway tariffs are 
-affected by the coast-to-coast water rates has long been a disputed 
question; but it is indisputable that the rail charges are in- 
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fluenced by water competition. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in 1911 reiterated its former findings as follows: (City 
of Spokane et al. v. Northern Pacific Railway, 21 I. C. C. Reps., 
416.) “This question of fact has been often considered in the 
past, and with but one unvarying result. The Circuit Court of 
the United States has twice found, once in a proceeding con- 
cerning these very rates to Spokane, that active water competi- 
tion does exist which controls the coast rates.” “The manifests 
of steamships,” says the commission, “proves more conclusively 
than any mere statement that almost every article which is the 
subject of ordinary commerce between the coasts can and does 
move from New York to San Francisco by water at rates ma- 
terially lower than those mentioned by the defendants by rail. 
We have used San Francisco as the destination port upon the 
Pacific coast, and in some instances rates from New York to 
San Francisco are a trifle lower than to the other coast cities; 
but, generally speaking, the San Francisco rate is maintained 
at Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, and other points on 
the coast. Passing for the time being the extent and effect of 
this competition at interior points, it must be found as a fact 
that there is real and active water competition between New 
York and San Francisco, between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
coasts, which does limit the rate of transportation which can be 
charged by rail between those points upon nearly every article 
which moves by rail.” 


The system of blanketing the transcontinental rates from 
points east of the Missouri River is the result of this water 
competition, active and potential; and so, too, is the difference 
between the through rates to and from the Pacific coast termi- 
nals as compared with the charges to and from the intermediate 
points in the West. The rate percentages established in the 
Reno and Spokane decisions by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, to apply upon westbound transcontinental traffic, ex- 
press the judgment of the commission as to the force that may 
well be allowed water competition in controlling the railway 
tariffs. 


As the evidence just presented clearly indicates, the trans- 
continental railway tariffs have been, and now are, influenced 
by the rates charged by the coast-to-coast water lines; but it is 
equally true that the rates of the steamship lines operating via 
Tehuantepec and Panama are to a large extent made with ref- 
erence to the tariffs of the transcontinental railways. The 
competition of the water routes with the rail lines, and the 
recurring rate wars have, in the past, forced the transconti- 
nental railways to adopt the system of rate making now in 
force; but during recent years rate wars have been avoided; the 
transcontinental railways have not been under pressure to fight 
against the water lines for traffic; the tonnage moving by rail 
has been large and has rapidly increased; and the policy of the 
railways has been to maintain, and where practicable, to raise 
the established level of rail tariffs. 


Since 1907, when the American-Hawaiian Line began its serv- 
ice via Tehuantepec, there has been a large increase in the 
water-borne intercoastal tonnage; but there has been no conse- 
quent general decline in the charges by the transcontinental 
railways. It was stated by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in 1911, in the Reno division,’ that “Out of 1,535 commodity 
rates compared by the carriers, it appears that no change has 
taken place since December 1, 1906, as to 696 of such com- 
modities, reductions have been effected in 287, advances and 
reductions as to 132, and advances as to 418. Of the items 
increased, the rates on 318 commodities were increased from the 
whole eastern blanket.” 

The relation that has recently prevailed between the rates of 
the intercoastal water lines and the transcontinental rail tariffs 
is indicated by a statement made by the assistant to the vice- 
president of the Southern Pacific in the testimony taken by the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission in the Reno case. The state- 
ment, which was an answer to the question whether the water 
lines controlled the transcontinental rates, was “I believe the 
rail lines control the making of their own rates, and when we 
say today that we do not wish to go any lower, that indicates 
our disposition in that regard in making the rates.” The same 
official also stated, “I have never seen a tariff of the American- 
Hawaiian Line, because they have never been published. They 
are simply based on our rates as the basis of theirs.” 

The president of the American-Hawaiian Line, in testifying 
before the Senate Committee on Interoceanic Canals in 1910, 
spoke as follows:’ “We are friendly with them (the railway 
traffic managers). We discuss rates. I don’t know of any 
other business in the world where competitors don’t get to- 
gether and talk matters over. We are not tied up; we are not 
committed. We do as we please, absolutely untrammeled. 
: Our traffic manager doesn’t attend the conferences of 
the railways, but he goes to Chicago and gets his ear pretty 
close to the ground. That’s his business.” In answer to the 
quesiion, “Today, as I understand it, you frankly admit that you 
follow more or less what the transcontinental railways deter- 
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lines, or that there is now or is to be no effective competition 
among the intercoastal carriers by water. The transcontinental 
rail and intercoastal water rates are and will be made with ref- 
erence to each other. There will probably be no fixed per- 
centage, or general differential, relation between the rail andi 
water charges. Under present conditions the rates via Panama 
and Tehuantepec are from 20 to 60 per cent. below the trans- 
continental rail tariffs, and the opening of the canal will so 
reduce the costs of transportation by the water lines and will so: 
increase the number of carriers and the volume of coastwise 
shipping as to make a still greater difference between the rail 
and water rates. The future level of rail tariffs must necessarily: 
be established with reference to the rates charged by water. 





CAPACITY OF UPPER LAKE ORE DOCKS. 





The accompanying table, prepared by W. A. Clark, chief engi- 
neer of the Duluth & Iron Range, and revised to May 1, 1912,. 
covers all ore loading docks at the head of the Great Lakes. 
The total storage capacity of 1,438,600 tons has been computed on: 
figures revised to show the working capacity of all docks on 














water lines would dominate rates after the canal is open and 
after they carry the bulk of the strictly transcontinental traffic. 

That the intercoastal water lines should now tend to adjust 
their rates with reference to the established level of railway 
tariffs is in accordance with a general economic law. In any 
business or industry where the major share of the business is 
handled by one group of concerns the smaller individual com- 
petitors normally make their charges with reference to the 
prices established by the concerns doing the larger share of the 
business. More than four-fifths of the transcontinental traffic 
westbound and eastbound, until 1911, was handled by rail and 
less than one-fifth by the water carriers; and it naturally fol- 
lows that the level of rail rates influences the charges of the 
carriers by water. 

Though the fact may seem paradoxical, it is not to be in- 
ferred from the preceding analysis either that the railway rates 
are not or are not to be influenced by the charges of the water 
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Chicago & North Western.........e.ese0. Escanaba, Mich........ 3 226 
Chicago & North Westerns <0 00.0 o0s:00:0s-00% Escanaba, Mich........ 4 250 
Chicago & North Western..............0. Escanaba, MICK. «2.0. 5 370 
Ciscago & North Western. ......0cceccces Escanaba, Mich........ 6 320 
Chicago & North Western..............0. Pe ee 1 234 
Chicago & North Western........scsccseed A shland, 1 Re 2 234 
DUC Ge TION RANGES 0's 6-655 oe esav ese ee wo Harbors, Minn 1 208 
Det & TON Rane... ois v's csecceswas Two Harbors, Minn 2 208 
DDAANNIN (Ge AOU TRAEB SG 6.65. 656-9:4.0'0 06:09:68 8-40 00 Two Harbors, Minn 3 170 
MPIGIIEE TA AEN ONDE 6 6656 o's ev.ceseeeae ee Two Harbors, Minn 4 168 
Datith & Tron RENGGss ccs ek sic sccvescwss Two Harbors, Minn 5 168 
Dmiuth Tron’ Range, ...2.-cceccceeseces Two Harbors, Minn 6 148 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern.........+4- + Duluth, Minn, ........ 2 384 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern...........-- Duluth, Minn. ........ 3 384 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern............. Duluth, Minn. ........ 4 384 
Seen TEOREEE Sou Svcs nics Exe se seweae 4 Superior, Wis. ....... 1 374 
Great Northern .........0ceesvcecseeees Superior, Wis, .......- 2 350 
Great Northern ...... Were rrr ore errr Superior, WB. <0000% 3 326 
Ree EN is 6 9 ark. ais eae ee se Wie a6 6 Supertor, WI6s o..000s% 4 302 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic.......... Marquette, Mich....... 4 200 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic.......... Marquette, Mich....... 5 200 
Lake Superior Oe TERORGIING S605 6:0:6:0006 00% Marquette, Mich....... 1 200 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming.............. Marquette, Mich....... 2 200 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie.. Ashland, Wis.......... 1 34 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie.. Superior, Wis.......... 1 200 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul........... Escanaba, Mich........ 1 240 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul...........Escanaba, Mich........ 2 240 
Algoma Central & Hudson Bay..........- Michipicoten, Ont...... 1 12 
Canadian Northern Ontario......sccocces Key Harbor, Ont...... 1 20 
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Bt. Ins Fe In, Fe Inv Fe tn: Ft. Deg. Min. 
28,250 31— 2 52— 8 37— 0 27—0 1,356 45— 0 1,969 
31,250 36— 6 59— 2 37— 0 30— 0 1,500 45— 0 2,191 
92,500 37— 95% 70— 9 52— 2 32— 1% 2,200 45— 0 4,142 
80,000 40— 0 70— 0 50— 2 30— 0 1,920 45— 0 4,114 
46,800 40— 0 70— 0 50— 2 30— 0 . "404 45— 0 3,915 
46,800 40— 0 70— 0 50— 2 30— 0 1,404 45— 0 3,915 
52,000 39— 3 74— 0 51— 8 34— 0 1,376 48— 0 4,075 
31,200 33— 5 57— 6 49— 0 27— 0 1,280 38—42 3,006 
25,500 40—0 66— 0 49—0O0 27—0 1,054 43—32 3,006: 
25,200 37— 0 62— 0 49— 0 29— 0 1,042 38—42 3,270 
25,200 39— 0 66— 9 49— 0 30— 0 1,050 43—32 3,126 
37,000 40—0 73— 0 51— 3% 32— 4 920 45— 0 4,272 
38,400 32—0 57—6 49—0O 27—9 2,336 45— 0 2,368 
57,600 40— 7 67— %59—0 27—9 2,304 45— 0 2,782 
76,800 41— 9% 72— 6 57— 0 30— 1% 2,304 45— 0 3,867 
112,200 40— 0 73— 0 62— 8 32— 4 2,244 45— 0 4,972 
105,000 40— 0 73— 0 62— 8 32— 4 2,100 45— 0 4,972 
97,800 40—0 73— 0 62— 8 32— 4 1,956 45— 0 4,972 
105,700 40— 2 75— 0 62— 6 34— 6 1,812 47—30 5,347 
20,000 27— 9 47— 3 36— 8 21— 1 1,200 39—45 1,839 
45,000 40— 0 70—10 51— 0 32— 4 1,236 45— 0 3,848 
25,000 30— 9 54— 0 50— 0 27—7 1,200 38—40 aria 
50,000 43—0 75—0 54—0 35—0 1,200 45—0 47590 
31,400 40— 0 66— 2 36— 0 27— 0 1,908 50—45 2,435 
60,000 42— 5% 78— 0 58— 0 32— 1% 1,200 47— 0 4,775 
20 @ 27° 

42,000 40— 234 6—6 52-051 2271 1509 = 4s—0 2,900 
48,000 40—11% 69— 2 54— 0 30— 4% 1,500 45— 0 3,150 
CebKas 34-—— 0 43— 4 25— 0 22— 6 311% 44— 0 ated 
2,000 41— 5 61— 9 28— 0 30— 0 240 37—30 2,413 


the same basis. This figure is a good indication of the im- 
portance which the iron ore traffic assumes on the eight Amer- 
ican and two Canadian roads which handle this business. Two 
of the most modern docks, that of the Duluth & Iron Range at 
Two Harbors, Minn., and that of the Great Northern at Superior, 
Wis., have been described in recent issues of the Railway Age 
Gazette. Another dock similar to these in many of its details 
of construction has been completed for the Lake Superior & 
Ishpeming at Marquette, and is expected to be ready for service 
by August 1. It is interesting to note that the dock capacity at 
the head of the lakes must be duplicated at lower lake ports 
for the transfer of ore from the boats to cars for transportation 
to the furnaces. Very important developments have been made 
during the last few years in the building of these docks also, as 
mentioned from time to time in previous issues. The largest 
total annual tonnage of iron ore handled on the lakes was shipped 
in 1910, the amount exceeding 43,000,000 long tons. This amount 
passed over 27 loading docks, some of the larger ones handling 
from four to five times the average of that amount. 





RAILWAY GENERAL FOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


A Most Successful Convention, of Which the Address by 
W. L. Park on the Labor Situation Was an Important Feature. 


The eighth annual convention of the International Railway 
General Foremen’s Association, which was held at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, July 23-26, was more than ordinarily suc- 
cessful. FF. C. Pickard, master mechanic of the Pere Mar- 
quette at Saginaw, Mich., presided. Two positive recommen- 
dations of considerable importance from the standpoint of 
shop efficiency were made during the convention. The first 
one was that the shop authorities should be furnished with a 
detailed report of the condition of each locomotive at least 30 
days before it was shopped. This would give them sufficient 
time to provide and prepare such new material as it might be 
necessary to use and to otherwise plan their work to advan- 
tage. The second recommendation was that all shops having 15 
pits or over should employ a shop demonstrator, whose duty 
it should be to see that the men were properly instructed in 
the handling of the work and to arrange the machines and im- 
prove them, or add special facilities, so that the maximum out- 
put could be secured. 

In his opening address President Pickard emphasized the 
advisability of a closer co-operation between the Master Me- 
chanics’ Association and the General Foremen’s Association, a 
course which was also recommended by President Bentley of 
the former association at its meeting in Atlantic City last 
June. Mr. Pickard also spoke of the necessity of weekly meet- 
ings of the foremen to discuss the work of the past week and 
to plan that for the coming one. If anything has gone wrong 
the cause should be accurately located and steps should be 
taken to see that it does not happen again. The specialization 
of men and tools and the grouping of the latter should be given 
careful consideration. 


MR. PARK’S ADDRESS. 


One of the most important features of the convention was 
an address by W. L. Park, vice-president and general manager 
of the Illinois Central, in which he expressed himself very 
frankly and freely as to the labor situation. He said: 

In my opinion, the paramount problem confronting the me- 
chanical foremen of our American railways today is the effect 
of socialism on the working forces. 

In recent years, we have lost much of the esprit de corps 
which formerly characterized our shop labor. There is not to 
be found anywhere, as obtained a few years back, that firm 
control of the employees, so essential to the proper conduct 
of large industrial undertakings. While there has been, per- 
haps, improvement in contract shops in general efficiency, it 
can be attributed more to new machinery and methods than to 
increased efficiency of labor. The inability of the railway shops 
to increase their efficiency in the same ratio was brought out 
quite prominently in the recent discussion of Harrington Emer- 
son’s scientific management, used by Mr. Brandeis to defeat, 
for his clients, the railways in their request for increased rates 
in the hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Of course, the shop foremen and railway men generally knew 
the impracticability of the Emerson-Brandeis theories. At the 
same time, it appealed to the people who were unable to dif- 
ferentiate between the factory that could close down indefinitely 
if threatened with labor troubles, with hardly a ripple on our 
industrial activities, and the railway, which is compelled by its 
charter to operate daily. The public was not well enough in- 
formed to distinguish between theory and practice, conse- 
quently the sentiment was molded against the railways, and 
their case was lost. When the government attempted to make 
scientific management effective in its own shops, it was met 
with difficulties which were not insurmountable, but which 
seemingly appaled them, and they laid down ignominously. 


We all know that railway shops can be run more economically 
if certain facilities are provided, and the control thereof turned 
back to the managers. Railways, from dire necessity, practice 
economy and have done so for years. You probably all re- 
member the story of the examination of the fireman for pro- 
motion to an engineer on a railway making strenuous efforts 
to economize, among other supplies, in the use of oil. The 
fireman was asked what action he would take as an engineer 
if he was suddenly confronted with an approaching headlight 
on the same track. He thought the matter over seriously, and 
brightening up as the answer came to him, said: “I would 
grab the oil can and the tallow pot and jump off.” 

Another story of at least a quarter of a century of antiquity 
is that of the manager who found along the track in the weeds 
a railway spike, rusty and bent. Carrying it to the section 
foreman, he proceeded to give him a lecture on economy. The 
foreman took the spike, looked it over carefully, and said: “I 
have had a man looking for that spike for two days. Where in 
hell did you find it?” 

As you gentlemen know, the greatest difficulty in operating 
a railway shop as you would like to operate it is the present 
attitude of the labor element. Organized ostensibly to benefit 
their members, the unions have recently become subservent to 
the service of certain individuals of strong socialistic tendency, 
who, do not only insure their salaries, but certain perquisites 
and emoluments, constantly instill insubordination, dissension 
and dissatisfaction into the rank and file, which in turn breeds 
indifference, bickering and strife. 

Our railways, because of their magnitude, are particularly 
vulnerable. One foreman may have absolute control of his 
particular shop, treat his men fairly, and obtain a reasonable 
amount of work. He is, nevertheless, affected by shop methods 
and adverse conditions existing in some remote locality, which 
upset his best calculations and cause his men to be overcome 
with imaginary grievances. It behooves us all to make a most 
careful survey of the situation and get together to apply the 
remedy. 

There has been too much managerial caution in this coun- 
try for the good of the railways. We have temporized too 
long with socialism, syndicalism and other pernicious isms. 
When organized labor attempts to dictate who shall be em- 
ployed, regardless of capability, and who shall be foreman, re- 
gardless of all qualifications other than seniority or unionism, 
it is digging a pitfall into which it or its employers must eventu- 
ally disappear. When the organizations again realize that they 
are to man the railways, and the managers must be left to 
manage them, they can begin to really better their condition. 
No business can prosper saturated with disloyalty and steeped 
in incompetency, bred by labor restricting fanatics and social- 
istic agitators. 

The railways can perhaps stand more of it than ordinary 
business, but there comes a breaking point, and it is with a 
breath of relief that many a foreman has stretched forth his 
arms and said, “Thank God, I am boss again,” as the strike 
line filed out of the gate. He had been ignored, mistreated, 
and humiliated. He was not turning out the work he was 
capable of doing. He saw on every hand waste of time and 
material—an unnecessary waste, an ungodly and unjustifiable 
waste of his employer’s property, powerless through the 
tyranny of the organization to prevent it, and when the thing 
broke he felt the shackles fall from his arms. He knew trouble 
was ahead, but he welcomed it as a relief from an intolerant 
condition, repugnant to every right-thinking and honorable 
man. 

What is the trouble? Is it with the bosses or with the rank 
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and file, or with both? Railways which treat their men liber- 
ally with pensions for old age, modern hospital departments, 
good working conditions and the highest wages are frequently 
the ones to suffer first. 

Let us attempt to analyze the problem. We are all cast in 
the same mold. In this country we are assured under the 
constitution equality of birth. Our best statesmen, business 
men and industrial captains have been self-made men. The 
same opportunities exist today as have heretofore existed. 
There is no boy in this wide land endowed with health and 
average intelligence who cannot make a place for himself far 
above the working classes, if he chooses. He must be loyal, 
industrious and ‘studious. All these attributes are seemingly 
treated with contempt by the modern shop organizations. In- 
stead of examples to emulate and advice to rise in his chosen 
profession, the young apprentice is instilled with disloyalty and 
insubordination, constantly told to do as little work as pos- 
sible, to deceive his foreman, and that his employers are grasp- 
ing capitalists seeking his undoing. He is told that the shop 
foreman wears a brass collar, that he obtained his preferment 
through favoritism, and that he is a nonentity anyhow—the 
shop committee dictate to him where he should head in. He 
listens to socialistic talks, and is advised to keep away from 
the night schools, so that his time is occupied in pool rooms 
and other questionable amusements. 

He must be indeed strong if he can fight shy of all these 
harmful and pernicious influences and rise above his fellow 
shopmen. If he does, he has the mettle and stuff in him of 
which men are made. A good father or a good mother leads 
him unto the goal, past the temptations of the shiftless and en- 
vious, aided by a foreman who has had the same experiences 
and who is quick to note the material available, until finally 
he emerges into his estate, one of a thousand who successfully 
pass the insidious temptations surrounding him. 

I can remember when it was not considered treason to his 
fellow workmen to be loyal to his employer. I know of a 
time when an employee on the railway could do something 
for which he was not paid without fear of ‘ridicule or a lodge 
fine. It is entirely within my recollection when a foreman 
was looked up to for advice, and his word was the law of the 
shop. He did not require a walking delegate or a shop com- 
mittee to dictate to him how far he could go, and where he 
should stop. Only a few years ago employees who asked for 
the dismissal of a foreman invited disaster to themselves. 

Are the foremen less competent today? I think not. They 
have been made in a hardier mold. They may, from neces- 
sity, be more diplomatic. They may gum shoe through the 
shops to avoid trouble. They must be more ingenious, more 
tactful, and more resourceful, to meet the present conditions. 
Their responsibilities are greater, as are all of the responsi- 
bilities of the railway man of today, as compared with a few 
years ago. 

How long can present conditions obtain? Can a master me- 
chanic or foreman fear his employees and their power and in- 
fluence with those in authority, and render efficient service? 
Does he not lose in self-respect when he lets some shiftless 
agitator tell him who shall do certain work and who shall not; 
when he is compelled to use as a gang boss, by reason of 
seniority, a man he knows to be incompetent and disloyal; 
when he is compelled to not see spoiled work, misused tools, 
or time-killers? If his energy, ability and desire for increased 
responsibility is to be circumscribed by carelessness, disloyalty 
and ingratitude, is he not apt to degenerate and lose heart? 

It is the crime of our industrial life that such conditions 
obtain, and they do obtain to a greater or less extent in every 
railway shop in this country, and they are not getting better— 
on the contrary, they are getting worse. The men are dis- 
satisfied, they are not prosperous, they are full of unrest. They 
are assessed unmercifully to remedy some far-fetched griev- 
ance of which perhaps they have no knowledge. The wives 
and children suffer, and they are taught by the professional 
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fixer of their wrongs to strike, as the serpent, at the hand that 
feeds them. The effect of deception, violence and brutality 
is always a boomerang, but it is deplored that the innocent 
must suffer while the guilty are for a time at least seemingly 
prosperous. 

Not all of the organizations are conducted in this way. Those 
that are not are making real progress. They have wise leaders 
who are conservative. They advise and compel their members 
to keep contracts. They go to the very extreme before break- 
ing with their employers, and seldom does such an event oc- 
cur; consequently, they are respected. They do not attempt to 
interfere with the management of the property, therefore they 
do not become persona non grata with their superiors. 

The metal crafts must throw off this yoke of ignorant and 
corrupt leadership. They are intelligent men. They certainly 
can be deceived only a part of the time—not all of the time. 
Let them make an impartial and searching investigation of 
their affairs and compare them with other organizations work- 
ing for the same people. Select men who are trustworthy and 
intelligent to conduct their affairs on the same lines. Make an 
effort to uplift their organization to the plane of intelligent, 
reasonable and conservative employees. Concede to the man- 
agers an interest in their affairs, instead of imaginary hostility. 
Give the foreman credit for knowing his business. He should 
be unrestricted by lodge affiliation—he cannot serve two mas- 
ters. Remember that there was only one perfect man, and he 
was crucified two thousand years ago. Give and take. Let 
the indolent, improvident and unskilled take their proper places 
in the scale of humanity. Give every man and boy a helping 
hand, and a good wish that he may become foreman, master me- 
chanic, superintendent of machinery or manager, and help him 
get there. They will have a friend at court at least. 

The employees should take pride in the railway and resent 
any interference with its rights, and contend always that it 
shall have a square deal and living rates. It will then be in 
a position to give a square deal and good wages. We should 
all work zealously to bring about such a condition of affairs. 
We all know what is essential for the good of the employees, 
the railway and ourselves. This cannot be accomplished with 
the mailed fist. It must be done by placing before the men 
the true facts, obtaining their confidence by fair, impartial 
treatment, giving them less cause for grievance committees. 
The shop foreman should be a walking delegate for the men 
under him. 

Labor must be taught how to throw off the yoke of auto- 
cratic and arbitrary leadership. The professional labor leader 
should be relegated to the scrap heap, and only the intelligent, 
conservative and diplomatic members of the organizations 
elected to such responsibile positions. The tenure of office 
should be dependent upon the maintenance of harmonious re- 
lations with the employer. Those who are contentious and 
arrogant should be considered unsafe; those who misrepresent 
facts, deceive their membership and practice dishonorable meth- 
ods should be gotten rid of absolutely. 

The organizations should confine themselves to controllable 
units. If there are momentous questions involving the possible 
loss of position and the savings of a lifetime, the membership 
and not the irresponsible officers should decide the matter. 
There should be calm debate and most careful consideration 
of every phase of the controversy. The voting power should 
be secret and sacred, free from intimidation or official influence. 
There should be a free expression of ideas and brotherly con- 
sideration for those of different views. The minority is quite 
frequently in the right. 

When a contract or agreement is made, it should be sacred; 
no flimsy pretext gotten up to serve a temporary purpose 
should be permitted to break it. The commercial world is 
founded upon credit. He who breaks his word is ostracized. 
Tt must be so between employee and employers. 

The general foremen have a greater power to bring about 
right conditions than any other influence. They are generally 
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from the ranks. They are in constant touch with the managers, 
and close to the rank and file. Their knowledge of the right 
and the wrong is born of years of experience, and carries con- 
viction. The time is opportune to commence this work. The 
men are sick of the mistakes of their leaders; they are tired 
of unsuccessful strife, and ready to do business on business 
principles. ; 

The Cleveland Federation of Labor recently adopted resolu- 
tions to bring about more friendly relations with employers. 
Labor will find no great difficulty in reaching common ground 
and harmonious relations everywhere, if they are disposed to 
apply the Golden Rule literally to their ‘efforts. 


THE FOREMEN AND SHOP EFFICIENCY. 


W. G. Reyer, general foreman of the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis at Nashville, Tenn., presented an extensive paper 
on How Can Shop Foremen Best Promote Efficiency, in which 
he outlined his ideas as to the amount and kind of supervision 
which should be provided for at different size shops. He said 
that an organization was not up to standard if the head of any 
department could not be taken off the job for a reasonable 
length of time and the department keep up the work as if he 
were present. Moreover, any position of any importance should 
have a man who at a moment’s notice will be able to fill it 
satisfactorily, if it is vacated. He also advocated a high degree 
of specialization of the work and described fully how this was 
accomplished at the Nashville shops. The labor conditions at 
that place differ greatly from those at most of the railway 
shops in this country and his intention was not to recommend 
that the detailed practices at Nashville be considered as ideal 
for application to other shops, but rather to give some idea of 
the extent to which the specialization of work and tools may be 
carried with good results. The members generally seemed to 
agree that the specialization of the work, both in the locomotive 
shops and in the engine houses, would add greatly to the out- 
put and efficiency, provided the details were carefully worked 
out to suit the local conditions. 


ADVANCE INFORMATION ABOUT ENGINES TO BE SHOPPED. 


C. L. Dickert, assistant master mechanic of the Central of 
Georgia, Macon, Ga., described the method in use on that road, 
whereby the shop foremen are advised 30 days before an en- 
gine is received as to just what class of repairs will be re- 
quired and are given detail information as to the condition of 
the various parts. They can thus arrange to have the necessary 
material on hand and make such preparations as to require a 
minimum amount of time in putting the engine through the 
shop. The discussion brought out the fact that similar meth- 
ods were being used. on several other roads with good success. 
Trouble may be caused by lack of accuracy on the part of those 
who prepare this advance information, thus making the report 
practically useless. However, this may be overcome by a closer 
co-operation and better understanding between the shop au- 
thorities and those in charge of the engine while it is in service. 
Even with the best of attention it will occasionally happen that 
parts will be found needing repairs or renewal which were not 
touched upon in the advance report, and some parts which 
may have been reported as needing renewal may be found in 
a condition suitable for further service. With proper pre- 
cautions, however, such cases should be few in number and 
should not interfere with the proper working out of this sys- 
tem. The association voted unanimously to recommend the 
providing of 30 to 60 days advance information on all engines 
to be shopped. 

SHOP SUPERVISION. 


general foreman of the Pere Marquette, 
Saginaw, Mich. read a report on Shop Supervision Under 
Local Conditions. Among the more important things he advo- 
cated were a frequent interchange of information among the 
shop foremen so that they migth co-operate with each other 
to better advantage; advance information as to the condition 
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of engines to be shopped; the proper balancing of the work 
in the shops; a high degree of specialization on the part of both 
men and tools; changing the workmen from one class of work 
to another occasionally to stimulate greater interest; and hav- 
ing the foremen visit other shops to get new ideas and in- 
spiration. Labor conditions have a direct influence on shop 
efficiency and must be carefully handled. Mr. Scott’s paper 
was very thoroughly discussed, representatives of the different 
roads giving in detail outlines of the organization of their 
shops. 

The most important thing that was brought out was the value 
of having demonstrators in both the machine and erecting 
shops. The shop foremen are so busy in directing their forces 
and securing the necessary output that they do not have time 
to go into the details of the various operations closely. It is, 
therefore, advisable to have a man, or men, whose sole duty it 
is to see that the men understand how to do the work prop- 
erly and to devise schemes for securing greater efficiency. In 
some shops where new men are constantly being hired the 
breakage of machines and material, because of ignorance, is a 
most serious matter and a demonstrator could make important 
savings by taking these men in hand and seeing that they 
understood the operation of the machine tools to which they 
were assigned. Very often a rearrangement of machinery or 
the provision of auxiliary equipment or kinks will greatly in- 
crease the efficiency and output of a certain man or tool, and 
it is the duty of the demonstrators to develop these things. It 
was as a result of the discussion of this paper that a resolution 
was presented near the close of the convention recommending 
the employment of a shop demonstrator in shops of 15 pits or 
over. It was unanimously carried. 


SHOP SPECIALIZATION, 


W. T. Gale, demonstrator of the Chicago & North Western 
shops, Chicago, read a paper on this subject, in which he out- 
lined the methods that had been adopted at the Chicago shops 
for specializing the work of the various departments. When 
this was started several years ago one gang was considered 
at a time, that for rods being reorganized first. The machines 
were relocated and hoists and other facilities provided so that 
the work progressed from one point to another quickly and 
regularly. This proved so satisfactory that it was extended 
to all parts of the machine and erecting shop. In the discus- 
sion it was suggested that a shop schedule for the repair of the 
engines should accompany the specializing of the work. In 
rearranging machines it is important that proper consideration 
be given to the light and that the material should in all. cases 
move forward through the successive operations to the point 
where it is finally finished and should never retrace its course. 
C. L. Dickert, of the Central of Georgia, said that the output 
of the shops at Macon had been increased 25 per cent., due to 
the introduction of specialized work. It led the men to an- 
ticipate their wants and to think ahead, always keeping a 
proper supply of material on hand. Each workman has his 
special tools and sees that they are kept in first-class con- 
dition and are always available for use. If the work is not 
delivered to them promptly they immediately take the matter 
up with the foreman. 


ENGINE HOUSE EFFICIENCY. 


William Hall, general machine shop foreman of the Chicago 
& North Western, Escanaba, Mich., read an extensive paper on 
this subject. The engine house foremen should plan ahead and 
should be properly supported by the higher officers. The road 
foremen of engines can help considerably by educating the 
engineers in the making out of accurate work reports and in 
leaving the engines in such condition at the terminal that they 
can be taken into the house as quickly as possible. The work- 
men must have clean, light and comfortable surroundings, if 
the greatest efficiency is to be expected. The engines should 
also be thoroughly cleaned, thus enabling fractured parts, 
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which may result in serious failures, to be more easily dis- 
covered. The engine house should have its own equipment 
of tools and should be segregated from the back shop. Special- 
izing the work will stimulate the development of labor-saving 
devices and kinks. A hot water boiler washing out and clean- 
ing plant is necessary to secure the best results. The coal 
chutes, water tanks, sand towers and ash pits should be ar- 
ranged so that the engines can be handled into the house with 
as little loss of time as possible. A fair supply of staple ar- 
ticle should be kept in stock so that delays will not occur, due 
to their absence. 

W. F. Fowler, engine house foreman of the Northern Pacific 
at Billings, Mont., emphasized the fact that low cost represents 
efficiency only when it is accompanied by a high mileage per 
engine failure, a high average mileage per engine per month, 
and a high mileage between repairs. The engine house fore- 
man must keep in close touch with the transportation depart- 
ment in order that he may know in advance of the condition 
or failure of engines which are coming in and that he may 
handle the work in the engine house to the best advantage. 
One man should be responsible for each class of work. A boiler 
washing out plant should be provided. Suggestions from the 
men as to improvements should always receive consideration 
and they should be given credit for such as it is found ad- 
visable to adopt. The salaries of the foreman and assistant 
foreman should be enough higher than those of the skilled 
mechanics to make these positions attractive. 

Other members brought out the importance of cutting down 
to the lowest possible extent the time required for handling an 
engine over the cinder pits, giving it the necessary supplies and 
getting it into the house, thus giving more time to the repair 
work. In many cases work reported by the traveling engineer, 
which cannot be done before the engine has to leave the ter- 
minal, is lost sight of because no means are provided for keep- 
ing a proper record of it until it is completed. The best sys- 
tem of doing this appears to be in use on the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern. When the engineer comes into the round- 
house he dictates a report of all the work to be done to the 
roundhouse clerk, who copies it in a book. The same thing 
is done with the inspector’s report, or with the report of the 
traveling engineer or any other officer. The clerk then copies 
each item on a separate form, which shows the clerk’s number, 
the engine number, and the work to be done. These slips are 
distributed through the foremen to the workmen. If it is not 
advisable to do a certain piece of work at the time, the slip is 
turned back into a box marked “unfinished work.” The same 
thing is true if the day men are unable to complete the jobs 
before they leave. These slips in the “unfinished” box are 
then redistributed when the night force comes on, or, if the 
engine has left the house are held until it returns again, when 
the work is done. 

Two or three of the members told of logs which are kept, 
on which are recorded any unusual condition, so that when the 
foreman is relieved for the day his successor will have a clear 
understanding of anything which happened during the day that 
might be helpful to him. One of the members criticised the use 
of the locomotive crane for coaling engines, and in reply, an- 
other one told of the work these cranes are doing on the South- 
ern Pacific, the coal being handled as cheaply, or more cheaply 
all things being considered, as on the other roads and with as 
great success. The Pere Marquette at Saginaw, Mich., gives 
a bonus to the inspectors for finding work which was not done 
properly and might cause an engine failure if not remedied. 
Several members spoke of the advisability of keeping the en- 
gines clean to facilitate inspection and because of the effect on 
the traveling public. Means should be taken to see that the 
roundhouse foreman, has, at least, some of his Sundays off. 
Terminal delays should be traced just as carefully and thor- 
oughly as are engine failures. The Chicago & North Western 
is securing good results in reducing the number of engine fail- 
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ures at Boone, la., by periodically inspecting different parts 
which might cause trouble. 
RECLAIMING SCRAP, 

Three papers were presented on this subject, one by William 
Hall, general machine shop foreman of the Chicago & North 
Western, Escanaba, Mich.; another by C. H. Voges, general fore- 
man of the Big Four at Bellefontaine, Ohio, and a third by T. H. 
Ogden, general foreman of the Santa Fe at Las Vegas, N. M. 
Mr. Hall called attention to the necessity of having a good prac- 
tical man, who is familiar with the different parts of both loco- 
motives and cars, in charge. One of the greatest mistakes now 
being made on many railways is in allowing usable material to 
get into the scrap at all, and means should be taken to prevent 
it. He advocated the establishment of reclaiming plants at all 
division headquarters and briefly described the arrangement and 
equipment of such plants on the Chicago & North Western at 
Chicago and Winona, Minn. During the year 1911 $50,000 was 
saved in old bolts alone on that system, and during the same 
period there was a saving of about $26,000 on nuts, track spikes, 
and brake lever pins. The total savings made during the months 
of October, November and December, 1911, and January, 1912, 
were $12,881.36, $9,989.86, $8,655.31 and $8,192.16, respectively. 

At several points on the system the old waste taken from both 
locomotives and cars is renovated and soaked in oil for a certain 
time, after which it is allowed to drain and is used again. Waste 
having babbitt in it is burned and the babbitt reclaimed. Old 
car sills are used for flooring in engine houses and for other 
building purposes. Boiler lagging is ground in a home-made ma- 
chine, mixed with water and lime and used over again. All 
scrap car brasses on which there is any babbitt and which 
are not defective are placed in a melting-out furnace and 
the foreign substances removed. They are then tinned and 
rebabbitted. 

All cinders, clinkers, ashes and slag from coal and oil furnaces 
are cracked into small pieces and washed in a revolving machine. 
All sweepings from the foundry are also put through this wash- 
ing machine. It is so arranged that the dirt in the refuse is car- 
ried away by the water and the brass remains in the washer. 
These washings are used in making new car brasses. The babbitt 
melted out of scrap car brasses is poured into ingots and allowed 
to accumulate in lots of about 50 or 60 ingots; from these sample 
drillings are taken and analyzed. The proper metals necessary 
to bring it up to a standard metal are added and the metal is 
used instead of new material. A very large saving is effected by 
this practice. Scrap copper from batteries, scrap copper wire and 
scrap headlight reflectors are all melted up and used in the manu- 
facture of brass. Brass borings containing babbitt, steel or iron 
are run through a magnetic separator and used in the manu- 
facture of brass also. 

Mr. Voges described the arrangement of the scrap bins and 
the equipment used for reclaiming scrap at Bellefontaine. All 
dirty waste gathered up around the plant is boiled and cleaned, 
the apparatus cleaning on an average of 160 lbs. of waste a day. 
T. H. Ogden emphasized the necessity of keeping serviceable ma- 
terial from getting into the scrap. This is a particularly hard 
problem at the smaller points where it is not possible to have 
an expert in charge of the scrap. 

C. L. Dickert, of the Central of Georgia, told how old arch 
bars were split and reduced on reclaiming rolls. Particular at- 
tention is given to utilizing all of the scrap pieces of high speed 
steel and forging them to sizes which can be used in tool holders. 
Carbon steel scrap is used for making chisels, calking tools, 
center punches, etc. Old brasses are melted and used for casting 
on driving box hub liners. Old air hose is spliced and used on 
work cars and cabooses. 

J. S. Sheafe of the Illinois Central told of how the scrap is 
re-rolled at Burnside; also how the I-beam section brakebeams 
are reinforced, making them stronger than when new; how the 
paint slops and scums gathered up at different points on the road 
are boiled in oil and used over again, making a first class paint, 
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how the car brasses are reclaimed and also how the air hose 
which is not too badly worn is spliced and used on company cars. 
C. M. Newman of the Atlantic Coast Line at Rocky Mount, 
N. C., told how they used old flues for washers by cutting them 
to 3-ft. lengths, heating them in a furnace, flattening them and 
pressing the washers out on a standard press for that purpose. 
Mr. Hall had referred to the reclaiming of driving box grease, 
but several of the members who had tried to remelt such grease 
were skeptical as to the results. He gave a detailed description 
of how this work was done. The grease is placed in a can and 
a certain amount of water added. This can is then placed inside 
of a larger one, into whicha steam jet is allowed to play. This 
softens the grease without burning it, and any particles of metal 
or heavy material sink to the bottom of the can, and can easily 
be removed. Tallow is added to make the composition of the 
grease the same as when received from the maker. Another 
member had obtained equally as good results in a similar man- 
ner. The grease thus reclaimed, however, is not used for driving 
box purposes, but for rod cups, etc. On the Pere Marquette at 
Saginaw, Mich., the old axles are forged into follower plates. 


RELATION OF TESTS TO SHOP EFFICIENCY. 


J. S. Sheafe, engineer of tests: of the Illinois Central, read a 
paper on this subject, in which he deplored the waste of time 
and energy caused by too much formality on most roads in ad- 
vising the engineer of tests as to difficulties in the shop, which 
could be remedied by referring them to him for investigation. As 
an illustration of the way in which this is handled by the Illinois 
Central, he cited the following incident: The steel used for ec- 
centric set screws was giving trouble. It would not. machine 
properly and was delaying the work. Inside of one hour after 
the gang foreman had called the attention of the general fore- 
man to the difficulty, a request was on the way to the purchasing 
agent for samples of hex steel suitable for machining and case 
hardening for this class of work. From the samples submitted 
tests were made resulting in the selection of a steel much su- 
perior to anything before offered. While it is the business of 
the engineer of tests to locate trouble, it is safe to assume that in 
such a case only the merest chance would have brought it to his 
attention. Had this co-operation been lacking and the matter 
been reported through regular channels, it is questionable how 
much time would have elapsed before the trouble was cleared. 
In the meantime the general foreman would have been using a 
steel unsuited to his needs. The labor item in making these set 
screws was cut 50 per cent. 

Mr. Sheafe also suggested that a saving could be made by 
having tests of the tool steel, drills, taps, etc., made on practical 
work in the shop, with the co-operation of the foreman and under 
the direction of a representative of the test department. When 
these tests are made in the laboratory no useful work is 
performed. 

ADDRESSES. 


James F. DeVoy, assistant superintendent motive power of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, in an address at the afternoon 
session on the first day suggested that an important feature of 
the association should be to determine the best way of performing 
various shop operations. 

C. E. Gossett, general master mechanic of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis, in an address on Thursday afternoon referred to the 
seriousness of the labor situation. It varies at different points 
throughout the country and it is up to the shop authorities and 
foremen who are in close touch with the workmen to handle the 
situation wisely, taking all of the local conditions into considera- 
tion. He also told of the monthly mechanical meetings which are 
held in his office to which all of the mechanical department offi- 
cers and foremen, and any of the other employees who wish, are 
cordially invited. These meetings are growing in popularity and 
are productive of splendid results. The master mechanics and 


shop foremen also gather regularly at the storehouse and examine 
the different parts of the stock critically, weeding out any ma- 
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He also commented on 
More care should 
As far as 
possible they should be taken from the families of employees in 


terial that does not promise to be of use. 
the seriousness of the apprentice situation. 
be taken in selecting and developing apprentices. 


the shop town so that they can live at home. They do not re- 
ceive sufficient compensation during apprenticeship to live away 
from home, and are subjected to influences which keep them 
from getting a proper conception of their responsibilities. 


OTHER BUSINESS. 


The convention held two sessions a day for the first three days 
and intended to do the same on Friday, but discontinued the 
afternoon session to accept an invitation from W. L. Park, vice- 
president and general manager of the Illinois Central, to visit 
the Burnside shops near Chicago. A special train was provided 
and a large number of the members made the trip. It was of 
particular interest because a strike is supposed to be in progress 
at these shops. They were found to be in a very orderly, busi- 
ness-like condition, with apparently a full force, and working 
close to 100 per cent. efficiency. 

The election of officers was held, during the middle of the 
convention, and the results were reported in our last week’s is- 
sue. Mr. Pickard was re-elected president by acclamation and 
against his wishes. The exceptional success of the convention 
was largely due to his efforts during the year and to the way in 
which he conducted the meetings. He finally consented to ac- 
cept the position another year and almost before the convention 
had adjourned had the committee work for next year planned 
out and under way. The five committees which have thus far 
been appointed cover the subjects of Shop Schedules, Driving 
Box Shop Practice, Engine House Efficiency, Apprenticeship, and 
the Maintenance of Superheater Locomotives. 


NEW RAIL SECTIONS. 





The experiences of the past few years culminating with the 
past winter have brought out considerable new information with 
reference to the existing rail situation. It became evident sev- 
eral years ago that the A. S. C. E. section was unsuited for the 
modern requirements as the number of breakages, especially of 
a typical half-moon base failure, were becoming too great. The 
demand for a heavier base was met by the design of the A. R. A. 
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New C. & N. W. 100-Ib. Rail Section. 


sections which have shown a great improvement. Their be- 
havior the past winter as compared with the A. S. C. E. section 
was very gratifying. The experience of the Harriman Lines 
shown graphically on page 1337 in the issue of the Railway Age 
Gazette of June 14, 1912, illustrates this behavior as compared 
with the A. S. C. E. section, showing that the number of fail- 
ures of the A. R. A. rail did not fluctuate to any extent with 
variations in temperature, while this did not hold true of the 
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A. S. C. E. section. It is reported that individual records kept 
of 2,317 miles of A. R. A. rail.on this system showed only one 
base failure during the extreme cold weather. 

- A number of very careful students of this subject think there 
is room for still further improvements along this line to elim- 
inate to an even greater extent these base failures which usually 
start near the center of the base and work up towards the 
fillets between the base and the web. Three new sections have 
recently been designed and rolled looking towards this end. 

The Chicago & North Western is using a 100-lb. rail this year 
of a design prepared by E. C. Carter, chief engineer, which has 
a very heavy base. It consists essentially of a 90-lb. head on a 
100-Ilb. base, with the additional metal added on the bottom. It 
is very similar to the Pennsylvania section, the greatest dif- 
ference being in the width of base. The Chicago & North 
Western section is 5 9/64 in. wide, while the Pennsylvania sec- 
tion is 5 in. wide. The base of the Chicago & North Western 
section is 35/64 in. thick at the outer edge. The other dimen- 
sions are shown on the accompanying drawing. 

Dr. P. H. Dudley, of the New York Central Lines, has de- 
signed a new section for both 80 and 90-lb. rail, the principal 
difference of which is the larger fillet between the base and the 
web. Instead of the customary 5/16 in. radius, a radius of 1 
in. is used, adding 3 lbs. more metal per lineal yard to the sec- 
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New Dudley 90-lb Rail Section. 


tion, and placing it at the location commonly regarded as the 
weak part of the rail. With this exception the section is made 
the same as the existing section, so the rail can be used inter- 
changeably with the present section of the same weight. Be- 
cause of the increase in this fillet it was necessary to design a 
new angle bar, which, however, will fit the old as well as the 
new rail, so that while the old angle bar cannot be used with the 
new rail, the new one can be used on either the new or the old 
section. This section has been designed for both 80 and 90-lb. 
rail. Twenty-five hundred tons have already been rolled for the 
Rutland, where temperatures of 40 degrees below zero are 
encountered. . 

The Illinois Steel Company is also experimenting with a new 
section of 110 lbs. weight at its south works, Chicago, but has 
not rolled any of this section for commercial purposes. This 
section is similar to that used on the German railways with the 
upper surface of the base broken at two angles. This raises the 
junction of the base and the web providing much additional 
metal at this point, although the radius of the fillet itself is not 
materially increased. 


To improve the connection with Kiev, Russia, the follow- 
ing lines are under consideration: Uman-Nikolaev, 180 miles, 
‘and Kherson-Dchakoy, 109 miles, as well as the auxiliary 
lines: Kerch-Kwaloni, Novobelitza-Tchernigov-Kiev, Kiev- 
Sumy, Bielgorod-Tzaritzyn. 
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THE RAILWAYS OF GREECE.* 





The kingdom of Greece has an area of about 25,000 square 
miles, a population of 2,700,000 and is bordered by the sea on all 
sides except along its northern frontier. Its coasts are so in- 
dented by deep gulfs that some forty years ago Mr. Manitakis, 
the minister of public works, said that Greece was so well pro- 
vided with natural waterways that she had’ no need of any 
others. 

As a matter of fact, railway development in Greece has been 
exceedingly slow. Except for the plains of Thessaly, the country 
is rolling and mountainous. The arable land is scarcely 18 per 
cent. of the total. Greece does not raise enough wheat to meet 
home consumption. The other products are raisins (near 
Corinth), olives and olive oil, tobacco and wine. There is a 
little grazing for sheep and goats. The mines produce lead and 
zinc. Finally, near Athens, there are some important marble 
quarries. The principal industries are silk weaving in Thessaly, 
tanneries and boat building. While the methods of land communi- 
cation are not very well developed, the commercial marine has a 
registration of 350,000 tons, and is of some importance. The ex- 
ports from Greece amount to about $50,000,000 a year, nearly all 
to European countries (32 per cent. to England). With the ex- 
ception of Trikala and Larissa, nearly all of the cities of Greece 
are situated either on the coast or near it. 

It has only been within the last few years that the improve- 
ment in the financial situation of Greece has made it possible 
for her to take up the matter of-inland communication and en- 
gage actively in railway construction. 

The Greek railways in operation comprise about 950 miles, as 
follows: 
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Piraeus & Athens—This, the earliest railway in Greece, was 
built by Nicholas Zink, an engineer from Bavaria. The line 
is of 4 ft. 8% in. gage, has a length of 5.36 miles, and connects 
the principal seaport, Piraeus, with Athens. The line was opened 
for traffic in 1869. 

It now has an underground connection to the center of Athens, 
so that the total length of the line is six miles. In 1904 electric 
traction was installed and 60 or 70 trains are run daily, thus 
putting Athens within 18 minutes of its port. This is the most 
prosperous of all the Greek roads. 

Thessaly Railway.—In 1881, when Turkey ceded Thessaly to 
Greece, a meter gage line was built from Volo to Larissa by way 
of Velestina, about 37.5 miles, with a branch (89 miles) from 
Velestina to Kalabaka. Later, in 1886, a 23.6 in. gage line, 18 
miles long from Volo to Miliaes was built. This little system 
connected the most important cities of Thessaly and traversed 
a fertile country, and so at once had a paying traffic. On the 
Volo-Larissa line there are two passenger trains and one mixed 
train in each direction daily, which make the run of 36 miles in 1 
hr. 40 min., and 2 hrs. 20 min. respectively. The run from Volo to 
Kalabaka (100 miles) is. made by one passenger and one mixed 
train each way daily in 5 hrs. 20 min. and 8 hrs. 15 min. re- 
spectively. 

Railways of the Peloponnesus—-In 1882 the Hellenic bank of 
Athens undertook the construction of several railways in the 
Peloponesus. One connected the Piraeus to the most important 
port of the country, Patras, and from there it ran, by way of 
Pyrgor, to the ruins of Olympus. Another connected the Gulf 
of Corinth to the Gulf of Nauplis. These lines, with various 
branches, form a system of 465 miles, operated by the Piraeus, 
Athens and Peloponnesus Railways, with headquarters at Athens. 
About 62 miles of line are now under construction or projected. 





*From the Archiv von Eisenbahnwesen. 





The gage is 1 meter. When the net receipts shall have paid -a 
dividend of 7 per cent. on the capital stock, the company, accord- 
ing to the terms of its franchise, must turn over one-half of the 
surplus to the state. In 1908 this surplus amounted to $51,213. 

The passenger service'on' the main line from the Piraeus and 
Athens to Olympus :is carried on by two trains in each direction 
daily, and twice a week there is an express from the Piraeus 
and Athens to Patras, connecting with steamers for Brindisi: and 
lrieste. The time from the Piraeus to Olympus (218 miles) is 
$4 homers, and that of the run of the special express (143 miles) 
rs, Bours. From Piraeus to Patras the first-class passenger fare 
ais $5, and the second-class $3.60. The fares on the special ex- 
press are $6.74 for parlor cars, $5.68 for first-class and $4.73 for 
ssecond-class, 

The franchise of this company expires in 1981, but the state 
‘can exercise its right of purchase at any time after 1915. 

Attica Railway.—In order to facilitate the traffic of the Laurion 
mines, which have been known since remote antiquity, and which 
yield silver, lead, copper and zinc, the Greek government in 1882, 
granted a franchise to a Belgian mining company for the con- 
struction of the road from Athens to Laurion (41 miles), and 
from Heraclea to Strophilus (4.6 miles). These lines were 
opened in 1885. The cost was something more than $1,080,000. 
The lines have a gage of 1 meter. 

Northwestern Railway—The Northwestern lines, having a 
length of 27 miles and a gage of 1 meter, connect Missolonghi 
and Agrinion. From Kalyvra, 6 miles from Agrinion, a line is 
projected to Arta. on the Turkish frontier, 25 miles, in addition 
to which a line of about 62 miles is under consideration, to run 
from Krioneri, to connect with the road from the Piraeus and 
Athens to Larissa. 

Pyrgos & Katakolo Railway—The second railway of Greece 
in point of age is that connecting Pyrgos with Katakolo, opposite 
the island of Zante, in the Ionian sea. The road has a length 
of 8.miles, a gage of 1 meter, and was opened for traffic in 1882. 

Hellenic Railways.—This line, starting from the Piraeus and 
running, by way of Athens, Thebes, Livadia and Larissa to the 
frontier, where it connects with the Turkish line from Salonica 
to Monastir, is of the highest importance for the economic 
development of Greece, because of its connection with the rail- 
way systems of central Europe. . 

The section from the Piraeus and Athens to Demirli (189 
miles) was finished in 1908, as well as the branches from 
Schimatari to Chalcis (14 miles); and from Lamia to Stylis 
(10.5 miles). That from Demirli to Larissa (28.5 miles) was 
opened for traffic in July, 1909. But the governments of the two 
countries have not yet been able to come to an agreement as to 
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connections, because of the important role that the junction will 
have from a military standpoint. Yet until the connection is 
made, the Greek railway can only count upon a comparatively 
small. income. But even when it has been established, the connec- 
tion with the European system will hardly return due compen- 
sation for the amount ($7,798,880) invested in the road, especially 
if that connection is not made at or near Salonica, as Greece, 
wishes it to be, but at Karaferia, 42 miles farther east, according 
to the Turkish plans. 

Either in case no agreement is reached between Greece and 
Turkey, or during the delay’ preceding such an agreement, which 
the present political situation makes probable, the Hellenic com- 
pany will be obliged to establish communication with Salonica 
by means of a steam ferry service; but this will by no means 
furnish an adequate substitute for a direct rail connection. 

According to the terms of the franchise, the Hellenic Railway 
Company must turn over 35 per cent. of its income exceed- 
ing $1,940 per mile operated, but if the income exceeds $5,800 
per mile, the state has a right to one-half the net income. These 
conditions are still far from being reached, but the international 
traffic is susceptible of great development with India on the one 
side, and with Europe on the other. As for the latter, it may 
be remarked that the undulating profile of the Bosnian railways 
will not lend itself readily to an international traffic. Hence it is 
reasonable to think that the Turkish connection will be made 
before long, connecting Greece with Europe via the Piraeus, 
Salonica, Uskub, Belgrade and Vienna, thus giving ready ac- 
cess to Greece by through trains and without any transshipment 
of freight. 





CENTER-CAB-CONTROL ELECTRIC SWITCH- 
ING LOCOMOTIVE. 





An electric switching locomotive has been introduced on the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford which differs radically from 
the other locomotives of this type in that it has only one oper- 
ating and controlling equipment, which is mounted in the center 
of the cab. The engineer can thus operate the locomotive in 
either direction without changing his position. The master con- 
troller is suspended from the roof. of the cab as shown on the 
drawing. The complete cab is of the “steeple type” with the 
control cab in the center, and two sloping end hoods protecting 
the control and auxiliary apparatus. 

Articulated truck construction is used and the truck frames 
are placed directly outside the wheels and are steel castings of 
the usual bar type, having straight pedestals with removable 
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gibs. The pulling and buffing strains are taken by the truck 
frames, which are joined at the center of the locomotive by a 
draw-bar. Semi-elliptic springs are placed directly over the 
journal boxes, and the springs of each truck are connected to 
equalizing bars, but no cross equalization is used. 

Four 192 h. p., 25 cycle, single-phase, alternating-current rail- 
way motors of the Westinghouse type are used. On the end of 
each motor armature shaft is a pinion which meshes with a 
steel-rimmed gear. These gears are mounted rigidly on a quill 
which surrounds the axle with a sufficient clearance. The quills 
are carried in bearings in the motor frame. Helical springs 
transmit the motor tractive effort from the gears to the wheels. 
The motors are thus spring-supported, and the center of grav- 
ity of the locomotive is at a suitable height above the rail. The 
cab bolsters are of cast steel. The main driving wheels are 63 
in. in diameter and have 56 in. cast steel spoke centers. 

Since these locomotives are to operate only on the New Haven 
system, no provision has been made for operating on direct 
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End View of New Haven Switching Locomotive. 


current. The control equipment is simple and is of the Westing- 
house electro-pneumatic unit switch type. The main circuit ap- 
paratus consists of a high tension oil circuit breaker, trans- 
former, switch group, three preventive coils and two reversers. 
The auxiliary control circuit, the energization of which is deter- 
mined by the movement of the master controller handle, is sup- 
plied by a 20-volt storage battery, a motor-generator set being 
used to charge this battery. However, the battery usually floats 
on the line while the motor-generator supplies the control cir- 
cuit; in case of accident to the motor-generator set the battery 
is ready for immediate use. Completely equipped this locomotive 
weighs 154,700 Ibs. It is capable of exerting a maximum tractive 
effort of 40,000 Ibs. at speeds up to six miles per hour. 





The Arzamas-Simbrisk-Kinel line is proposed in Russia 
to improve the connection between Moscow and the principal 
consumer of cotton—the industrial district of Ivanovo-Voz- 
nessensk—and Ferghana. 
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DROP TESTING MACHINE FOR CAST IRON 
WHEELS. 





BY. ANDREW LAUTERBACH. 


A new drop testing machine for cast iron wheels, designed 
by the writer, has recently been installed at the Mt. Clare 
shops of the Baltimore & Ohio for: the use of the test bureau. 
The foundation is of concrete, and the top of the 1,600 Ib. cast 
iron anvil is made flush with the top of the concrete, so that 
the wheels may be easily rolled over the anvil and dropped 
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Drop Testing Machine for Cast Iron Wheels. 
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on the bearing blocks, of which there are three. These blocks 
are of cast steel, insuring better wear than if made of cast 
iron. They are held in position in pockets by a spider inside of 
a 2 in. x % in. circular shaped iron, with tap bolts in the end 
of each block. 

The columns are 8 in. I-beams, 34.5 lbs. to the foot, and a 
clear drop of 14 ft. is provided. A 1,500 ib. pneumatic hoist 
is used. It is suspended from the top of the framework, and 
is controlled by a three-way cock, which is operated by a rod. 
The guides are made of 3 in. x 4 in. x % in. T’s, which swing 
clear of the wheel, thus facilitating the placing and removing 
of the wheels. The guides, however, are 2-in. from the wheel 
when it is in position for testing. The cast steel tups are 
made 140 and 200 Ibs. in weight and have the striking faces 
hardened. The wire rope, which connects the tups with the 
hoisting cylinder is 4 in. in diameter, and has a swivel at the 
fixed end to provide for the twisting of the rope. Flat hooks 
hold the guides in position when testing, and are hinged so as 
to drop clear when not in use.. This drop testing machine 
displaces an old machine, which was worn out, and conforms 
to the M. C. B. standards. It will be used for testing new 
and failed cast iron wheels and for other experimental pur- 
poses. 





VENTILATION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
TUNNELS AT NEW YORK CITY. 


BY B. W. BENNETT, M. E. 


In the design of the ventilating system for the Pennsylvania 
tunnels leading the station at Seventh avenue and 
Thirty-third street under the Hudson river to Hackensack, 
N. J., and under the East river to Long Island City, and run- 
ning the full width of Manhattan Island, two main factors 
had’ to be considered. First, it was absolutely necessary that 
sufficient ventilation be supplied to make the tunnels safe under 
all emergency conditions, and second, it was highly desirable 
that such a standard of purity be maintained that passengers 
should suffer no discomfort during times of normal operation, 
due allowance being made for occasional irregular spacing of 
trains. In order to obtain these results, it was decided to main- 
tain a standard of purity in the cars of not more than eight 
parts of carbon dioxide in 10,000 parts of air. This was 
equivalent to supply 30 cu. ft. of air per minute to each pas- 
senger, and in the case of the tunnels under the East river 
was equal to approximately a 20-minute air change. To insure 
that the full amount of air desired be suplied to the occupants 
of the cars, it was decided to deliver to the tunnels 50 cu. ft. 
of air per minute per person, or two-third more than was 
actually required to maintain the desired standard of purity. 

A forced draft system was adopted in which the air is 
introduced in a stream of constant flow, through a divided 
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nozzle on each side of the tunnel through expanding outlets, 
placed in the bench walls. In every case these outlets direct 
the flow of the air stream in the direction of traffic. After the 
installation, it was found by test that a decided injector effect 
was obtained by the use of these special outlets. This effect 
was so pronounced in the case of the North tunnel under the 
Hudson river, that a strong current of air was induced, which 
flowed from the east entrance of the tunnel toward the fan, 
which is placed about 750 ft. from this entrance and blows 
toward the west end of the tunnel. 

In this system there is an absence of obstructing duct work 
in the tunnels, thus leaving the side benches entirely free for 
walkways. The ducts leading from the fans to the various 
nozzles were designed in each case to suit local conditions, 
particular attention being paid to the elimination of sharp 
bends, which would result in losses due to friction. Care was 
also taken that there should be no abrupt changes in cross 
section in these ducts, as such changes would result in sudden 
changes in the velocity of the air and a consequent loss due 
to conversion and eddy currents. The tunnels are so con- 
structed that each tube is entirely separated from the others, 
thus preventing the by-passing of air between the tubes. 

There are 14 fans in all, 12 of which are used as supply 
fans. The other two fans which are located at First avenue 
are exhausters, and draw the air from the terminal area 
through the South tunnels under Thirty-third and Thirty- 
fourth streets. These fans were so ararnged in order to pre- 
vent the vitiated air from the-North tunnels under these streets 
from being blown up into the station proper. 

“Sirocco” fans, made by the American Blower Company, 
Detroit, Mich., are used, having wheels of the multiblade, drum 
type. Some of the fans are double inlet, and others are of the 
single inlet type. The fans are all belted. to induction motors 
and are equipped with three step cone pulleys, by which speeds 
of 70 per cent. and 40 per cent. of the maximum can be ob- 
tained. Anemometer tests in the tunnels showed that the 
average air velocify due to the operation of the fans alone 
was about eight miles an hour, but this is increased to as high 
as 30 miles an hour due to the piston action of the trains. 


The connection with Odessa, Russia, is to be improved 
by three lines of the total length of 45 miles. As the neces- 
sity of establishing a short route between Odessa and Niko- 
laev, Sebastopol, and other ports of - the Black and Azov 
seas has been fully recognized, the Odessa-Taganvog line 
is proposed. This 240-mile line will pass through an ex- 
tremely rich country and will besides be of the greatest 
strategical’ importance. The Odessa-Akkerman-Leovo and 
Akkerman-Bolgrad lines will be built to meet the require- 
ments of the fertile province of Bessarab‘a, which up to now 
Fas scarcely had any railways. 
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Location of Fans in Pennsylvania Tunnels. 




















Suit has been brought against the Atlantic Coast Line for 
violation of the federal hours of service law. It is alleged that 
a telegraph operator was kept on duty 11 hours a day on 20 
separate occasions. 


Charles Hansel, consulting engineer, who was in charge of 
the revaluation of railways and canals of New Jersey, has been 
retained by the state of Michigan to make valuations of certain 
railway properties in that state. 


The Chicago offices of the American Railway Association, in- 
cluding the headquarters of the committee on relations between 
railways and the special committee on relations of railway 
operation to legislation, have.been moved from the Grand Cen- 
tral station to 1972 Transportation building. 


A number of members of the Industrial Workers of the World 
on construction work on the Grand Trunk Pacific between 
Hazelton, B. C., and Burns Lake are reported to have struck. 
It is understood that no demands have been made on the con- 
tractors for higher wages or different conditions. of labor. 


The Boston Elevated has reached an agreement with the em- 
ployees who struck on June 7. The settlement provides that 
there be no discrimination against union men and that the union 
be recognized. The determination of the ratings of the strikers 
who are to be taken back is left to the state board of concilia- 
tion and arbitration, afid future disputes are to be settled by 
that board. 


The National Railways of Mexico have made public a despatch 
to the effect that all lines are in operation with the exception 
of the Cuernovaca line and the Mexican Central line between 
Santa Rosalie and Juarez. There has been some trouble recently 
south of Chihuahua, several bridges having been burned, but it 
is understood that the line is now in operation between Torreon 
and Chihuahua. 


The House committee on interstate commerce has ordered a 
favorable report on a bill introduced by Representative Martin 
to amend Section 2 of the federal hours of service law so as to 
reduce the hours of continuous service of telegraphers from nine 
hours to eight hours, and also applying this portion of the law 
to signal operators. A further amendment exempting from the 
provisions of the act trains of not more than two cars was 
adopted. 


Judge Archibald, in answering the impeachment articles 
brought against him by the House of Representatives before the 
Senate sitting as a court, formally replied to each of the 13 ar- 
ticles of impeachment that, even if true, they did not consti- 
tute an impeachable offense, a high crime or misdemeanor. 
Judge Archibald admitted his interest in Katydid culm bank, but 
denied that he took advantage of his position on the bench to 
induce railway officers to deal with him and his partner. 


All lines entering Kansas City have agreed that on the opening 
of the new Union station they will establish a joint uptown Union 
ticket office, to be operated by the Kansas City Terminal Railway 
Company. The ticket offices maintained by the individual lines 
will then be abolished. The committee to work out the details 
will consist of H. H. Adams, president of the Kansas City Ter- 
minal, and the following lines: The Santa Fe, the Union Pacific, 
the Rock Island, the St. Louis & San Francisco and the Alton. 


The semi-annual “get-together” meeting and luncheon of the 
Chicago Great Western Station Agents’ Association was held 
at the hotel Stratford, Chicago, on July 20. One hundred and 
thirty-five agents and officials were in attendance. President 
Felton made an address of welcome and short talks were given 
by agents on the handling of perishable freight, the handling 
and caring for live stock and passenger traffic. G. A. Brown, 
superintendent of car service, spoke on the prevention of car 
shortages. 


The temporary committee of the proposed “See America 
First Association,’ has received a letter from President Taft 
regarding the convention to be held this fall, in which he says 
in part: “I should think that a convention or an exposition 


for the purpose of educating Americans to the glories of their 
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own country, such as you speak of in your letter to me, would 
be highly desirable. I am glad to say that, should it be pos- 
sible for me to be present at the opening of the convention, I 
shall be glad to do so. Should it be within my legal power 
to aid the convention by the co-operation of the government 
departments, I will do what I can.” 


Refusal of a New York morning daily to supply copies of 
its newspaper for sale in a Sullivan county hamlet, is com- 
plained of by a news dealer in a complaint received by the 
Public Service Commission, Second district. He says that after 
personal interviews in New York City with officials of that paper, 
they refused to arrange for the sending of papers to him, claim- 
ing that he should purchase his supply from its agent in the 
locality. Moreover, he alleges the paper directed distribution 
agencies not to furnish him with copies of that newspaper. He 
was informed that the commission was without jurisdiction to 
entertain his complaint. 


The July issue of the Agents’ Bulletin of the Missouri Pacific- 
Iron Mountain system contains on the first page a letter of ap- 
preciation by President B. F. Bush of the loyalty and co-opera- 
tion of the officers and employees during his first year with 
the companies. On the subject of loyalty, Mr. Bush says: “We 
never lose anything by loyalty to the interests we serve. 
Loyalty is a solemn obligation every man owes his employer. 
It not only raises his own standard of manhood, but it elevates 
the esteem in which he is regarded by others. Practically 
every successful man has been loyal; few, indeed, who are not 
Nave ever made even a commonplace mark in life, and none has 
ever succeeded in commanding the respect of his fellow men.” 


Senator Bourne last week introduced a bill at Washington 
outlining a new system for railway mail pay. It provides that 
the postmaster general ascertain in detail the cost of carrying 
the mail and determine the compensation on the basis of a per- 
centage profit. All roads built wholly or in part by federal 
government land grants on condition that mail be carried are 
to receive no compensation beyond the actual cost of the service. 
The railways are required to furnish a certain grade of equip- 
ment and to carry postal employees without charge. It is made 
unlawful for any road to refuse to carry mail, under a penalty 
of $5,000 for each refusal. A penalty of not more than $20,000 
and five years’ imprisonment is provided for giving false infor- 
mation to the government concerning the cost of service. 


As noted in these columns last week, announcement has been 
made by the western railways that in order to allow their 
freight handlers and clerks to finish their work earlier on 
Saturdays during the summer months, and also to secure an 
earlier handling of freight on Saturdays, the freight stations 
at many of the principal western cities will be closed on Satur- 
days at 1 p. m. The plan was put in effect on July 27 by all 
roads at Kansas City, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Sioux City, St. 
Joseph, Lincoln, Milwaukee and Dubuque, and it is expected 
*that a similar arrangement will be made at several other large 
cities. The plan was adopted on the same date at Chicago 
by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa.Fe, the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, the Chicago & North Western, the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, the Chicago Great Western, the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the IIli- 
nois Central and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. 
The understanding is that teams will not be permitted to enter 
the driveways after 1 o’clock to receive or discharge freight, 
but the loads of teams that are on the driveways at 1 o’clock 
will be handled. The freight houses in Chicago have been 
closing at 4 p. m. on Saturdays. é, 





Revision of Rule G on the Lackawanna. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has put into effect 
the following modification of Rule G of the standard code: 

“In furtherance of the objects of the several federal and state 
hours of service laws, employees in engine, train, yard and sta- 
tion service are prohibited from using their time while off duty 
in a manner that may unfit them for the safe, prompt and ef- 
ficient performance of their respective duties for the company. 
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They are strictly enjoined and required to use their time while 
off duty primarily for obtaining ample rest. 

“The use of intoxicants while on or off duty, or the visitin 
of saloors or places where liquor is sold, incapacitates men for 
railway service, and is absolutely prohibited. Any violation of 
this rule by employees in engine, train, yard or station service 
will be sufficient cause for dismissal.” 





Coal Production in the United States. 


Statistics compiled and issued by the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey show that the total production of coal in 1911 was 
496,188,308. short tons, valued at the mines at $625,910,113. Of 
this production, Pennsylvania anthracite amounted to 90,464,- 
067 short tons, valued at $174,952,415, and bituminous coal and 
lignite to 405,724,241 tons, valued at $450,957,698. The decrease 
in production in 1911 was $5,408,070 tons, or a little over 1 
per cent. in quantity and $3,646,908, or a little over .5 per cent. 
in value. The decrease is attributed wholly to the depressed 
condition of the iron and steel trade of 1911, which was re- 
flected in the decreased production of coke. The three leading 
coke-producing states alone showed an aggregate decrease of 
nearly 9,000,000 short tons of coal. The decrease in the pro- 
duction of bituminous coal compared with 1910 was 11,386,901 
tons, but this loss was largely made up in the increase in the 
production of anthracite, which was 5,978,831 short tons greater 
than in 1910. The average price for bituminous coal was 1 per 
cent. a ton lower in 1911 than in 1910, and that of anthracite 
was 3 cents higher. 

The first settlement for a fatality under the Illinois work- 
men’s compensation law has been reported to the state bureau 
of labor statistics by the Illinois Central. The company re- 
ports having paid $3,500, the maximum under the law, for the 
death of a brakeman who was killed June 4. Settlement was 
made July 22. 

Julius Kruttschnitt, director of maintenance and operation of 
the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific system, has issued a state- 
ment calling attention to the fact that for four years not a 
passenger on the Southern Pacific has lost his life through a 
collision or derailment. During this period 157,000,000 passen- 
gers were carried an average distance of 42 miles, or a total 
of 6,594,000,000 miles. The Union Pacific in approximately 
the same period fell short of this record by but a single acci- 
dent resulting in the death of one passenger. These records 
are attributed to the automatic block signal system on which 
$5,000,000 has been expended in the past five years; to the sur- 
prise tests, of which approximately 20,000 have been made dur- 
ing the past year, indicating that 99 per cent. of the signal 
indications were respected; and to the plan of giving full pub- 
licity to the facts about accidents, regardless of who is found 
at fault. 


Report of Hyde Park Derailment. 


The New York Public Service Commission, Second District. 
has made public its report on the derailment of the New York 
Central’s Twentieth Century Limited at Hyde Park on March 
13, 1912. It finds it was due to a low spot in track, and not to a 
broken rail, as was at first supposed. 

The train was. derailed while running at high speed; four cars 
went down a 10-ft. embankment into the Hudson river, where 
they were stopped by heavy ice. A total of 73 passengers and 
employees were injured, all slightly. The breaking of the rail 
referred to appears to have been the result of the accident and 
not the cause. All of the pieces of this rail were found, and the 
fractures were carefully examined. No flaw could be found. 
Previous to this examination, drop tests were made which proved 
the rail to be of excellent quality, well within the limits of 
strength and ductility established by the New York Central. 

At the point where the accident occurred the curve was an 
easy one. The outer rail was supposed to be elevated about 4 
in. The low spot appears to have resulted in a change in the 
elevation from 4% in. to 234 in. in a distance of about 50 ft. 
This drop is about equal to the height of the engine truck and 
driving-wheel flanges, and would be sufficient to cause a serious 
lurch in the locomotive, with a sudden increase of pressure 
against the outer rail. It is probable that the outer rail turned 
over near the low spot, and this theory is strengthened by the 
twisted angle-bars and the flange marks on the webs of the rails. 
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It-is possible that the inside spikes of the rails tnay have been 
loosened by the passage of previous trains, and that' the speed of 
the train which was derailed may have been responsible only in 
a minor degree for the accident. The locomotive was a new one, 
and no defects were found. 

The commission characterizes the company’s standards of 
maintenance as being first class, and says that the low spot was 
due to breaking of track, in spite of the efforts of the mainte- 
nance department to keep the road in surface. The rail broke 
because of the blows delivered to it by the wheels jumping over 
the angle-bars at its north end while it lay on its side with the 
head to the west, a position at which it was least able to with- 
stand the impact of the blows. The irregularity in supereleva- 
tion caused excessive lateral pressure on the head of the high 
rail, sufficient to pull the inside spikes and overturn. the rail. This 
condition existed during at least 12 hours prior to the derailment 
and was probably cumulative in result, each succeeding train 
which passed over the track decreasing the holding power of the 
spikes until complete failure took place on the passage of the 
wrecked train. 

The commission feels that “an important subject to consider 
in connection with this accident is that of high speeds during the 
winter and early spring, when the tracks are subjected to the 
severest conditions. Unavoidable delays to trains in winter are 
frequent, and lead to pressure upon the enginemen to make up 
time and upon the operating officers to permit it. This results 
in a degree of tension of operation which is unfavorable to safety 
or to the uniformity of train service which the public needs. 
These conditions are the result of competition between the prin- 
cipal lines and an unreasonable demand from a section of the 
public for the fastest possible schedule. An important factor 
also has been the competition in fast mail service. 

“In view of this accident and others which have occurred to 
fast trains during a recent period, the commission has felt it 
desirable to suggest a reduction of speed during the winter of 
some of the long distance runs, notably the Twentieth Century 
Limited. The subject has been discussed with the principal oper- 
ating officers of the New York Central and Pennsylvania. The 
proposal to lengthen the schedule of these trains in winter has 
been favorably received by the officers of both companies, and a 
wish to reach an agreement on the subject has been indicated. As 
a result, we expect that the schedule of the Twentieth Century 
Limited trains between New York and Chicago will be lengthened 
from eighteen to twenty hours next winter. This action we be- 
lieve will be conducive to safety, to the maintainance of a more 
uniform service of trains on time, and decreased interference 
with local passenger trains. We hope that similar consideration 
will be given to the lengthening of the schedules of others of the 
fast trains.” 





Missouri Pacific-lron Mountain Hospital Service. 


The management of the entire hospital service of the Missouri 
Pacific-Iron Mountain System was turned over to the more than 
41,000 employees of the companies on August 1. Heretofore the 
hospitals have been operated as part of the railway system. The 
hospital properties consist of large hospitals in St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City and Little Rock, a joint arrangement at Texarkana, 
Ark., with the St. Louis Southwestern for the use of its hos- 
pital there, and arrangements at more than thirty other points 
along the line with sanitariums which look after the sick and 
disabled for the company. 

In order to build and establish the hospitals and to obtain 
for them the needed credit for their proper conduct, it was 
necessary for the companies to advance funds and take charge 
of operating the institutions. The employees and officials of the 
companies have been paying small assessments each month 
based on the amount of their salaries. Now that the hospital 
service has become self-sustaining, it has been decided to turn 
its management over to the employees who contribute the funds. 

Under the plan devised and outlined in a circular issued by 
E. J. Pearson, first vice-president, there is to be established a 
board of nine hospital service managers, of which the chief 
surgeon of the companies is to be ex-officio chairman. He is 
also to be ex-officio chairman of the executive committee, which 
is to consist of three members of the board. The remaining 
eight members of the board are to be chosen from the following 
departments of the railways, each department being allowed one 
representative: train, engine and yard service; shops, round- 
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-house and repair yards; employees on maintenance of way atid 
-structures; telegraphers, office and. station employees; operating 
-department; law department; accounting department, and some 
other department that may be-without representation. 

This board elects a secretary, who is not to be one of its mem- 
bers, and fixes his salary. The accounting and treasury depart- 
ments of the railways will. handle the hospital accounts and 
funds free of charge under,the direction of the hospital board. 
‘The railway company is to pay full salaries to all employees 
while performing hospital duties. The board appoints all hos- 
pital committees. 





“Unwise Legislation.” 


That the regulation of railways, both as to their physical 
-equipment, personnel and freight charges, is a proper subject 
for legislation has been abundantly established, but at the same 
time many unwise and unnecessary efforts have been made to 
place restrictions and burdens on the carriers that the best 
interests of the’ people do not demand. Of this sort of legis- 
lation is a bill now before the General Assembly and known 
as the “full crew bill.” The only class of trains affected by the 
proposed legislation would be the through freight trains. 

Unless some very solid and substantial reason can be given for 
-saddling that additional expense on the carriers the public in- 
terests would seem to demand no such law. Only two states 
now have a law of this identical sort on their statute bcoks— 
‘namely, Indiana and Arkansas. An identical bill has been 
offered and defeated in 45 state legislatures and it has been 
‘introduced before and defeated in our own General Assembly. 
Even Texas and Mississippi, noted for their stringent regu- 
lation, have refused to pass such a bill. Congress has had the 
same bill before it and has refused to give it sanction. With 
all this experience before them our legislators may well go 
slow in giving their approval to this sort of legislation. 
—New Orleans Picayune. 





Second Quarter of the Steel Corporation. 


The report of the United States Steel Corporation for the 
‘quarter ended June 30, 1912, shows that the total net earnings 
were $25,102,265 after deducting all expenses incident to opera- 
‘tion, including those for ordinary repairs and maintenance of 
plants, and interest on bonds and fixed charges of the subsidiary 
‘companies. These earnings show an increase of $7,275,692 over 
the preceding quarter, or more than 40 per cent., but are smaller 
than for any corresponding quarter since the organization of the 
Steel Corporation, with the exceptions of the second quarter of 
1902, when they were $20,265,756, and the second quarter of 1904, 
when they were $19,490,725. Most of the deliveries in the second 
quarter were at uniformly low prices, for although the prices had 
been advanced, a large number of contracts had to be filled which 
had been booked at low prices. May earnings exceeded April 
earnings by $1,357,000 and June earnings were $100,000 less than 
those of May. Instead of the deficit of $6,292,134, which was 
shown in the report for the first quarter of this year, there was a 
surplus of $56,483 for the second quarter. It is understood that 
July earnings were almost $10,000,000, which would indicate earn- 
ings of more than $30,000,000 for the third quarter. 





Arbitration of Eastern Enginemen’s Demands. 


The hearings before the board of arbitration in the matter of 
demands of the enginemen in eastern territory were concluded 
last week. The briefs from each side are to be submitted to 
the board by August 10. 

Following the proceedings noted in these columns last week, 
Vice-president A. H. Smith of the New York Central took the 
stand. He said that the New York Central lines have been 
doing everything within their financial means to make expendi- 
tures that would result in operating economies. Notwithstand- 
ing this, practically every dollar saved has been absorbed by in- 
creases in wages, increases in taxes, increases in expenses from 
safety appliance laws, and in expenses for improving the char- 
acter of the service without increasing the revenue. After 
having paid for material, supplies, etc., and the indispensable in- 
terests on bonds, notes, and other securities, labor has received 
practically the balance, as the surplus of the company has not 
been increased a dollar. 

Mr. Smith then presented figures to show that if all wages 
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were increased by the same’ percentage that the enginemen de- 
mand, the company’s dividend rate would be cut in half and the 
market for new securities would be closed. 

Vice-president Horn of the New Haven declared that the 
standardization of wages and working conditions was “nothing 
but a fake.” He pointed out that it was proposed to leave in 
force on his road the provision of double pay for overtime. 
On the Boston & Maine the new scale would cost $300,000 a 
year, and last year the road earned only that amount. If sim- 
ilar increases for the other employees were added it would mean 
that the Boston & Maine would not be able to meet the interest 
on its bonds, and would be about $1,000,000 short of enough in- 
come to pay the rental of leased lines. According to his under- 
standing this would mean that the system would have to dis- 
integrate. 

President McCrea of the Pennsylvania said: “The basis of 
a company’s credit is what it has over at the end of the year, 
after having made a reasonable return on the capital already in- 
vested. That is because when you want to borrow money, or 
sell your stock, those who want to buy or are going to buy, want 
to know whether there is enough margin to carry you over and 
to pay returns on the money they are advancing until it can be 
made to pay itself. 

“Today we are spending a great deal of money on which we 
can never expect to get an adequate return, really any return, 
or if we do, it is so small or so indefinite that it is very hard 
to describe just what it will be. All of that is naturally known, 
and the investor must be assured that he is going to get a return 
on what he invests. 

“Besides that, the cost of living has gone up to the individual, 
the investor, just as it has to other people, and they feel the 
same necessity for an increased income as those whose income 
is dependent upon their labor. 

“It has reached this condition; that if an advance in wages 
takes place we must receive an advance in rates or hav@some 
compensation or some way of recouping ourselves. In thé Jatest 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in the language 
that was used, we are not encouraged to feel that we are going 
to get an advance from the commission. It is certainly an un- 
known factor. But, assuming that they are going to do that, 
assuming that perhaps they may give us an advance, it will mean 
that much more money is to be contributed by the public for 
transportation services, and the question is going to be, as very 
fairly put by Commissioner Prouty, whether the wages paid are 
fair, or if they are unfair, whether the commission will be justi- 
fied in allowing an advance of rates which are paid by the pub- 
lic, because of the wages actually paid by the transportation com- 
panies, if these are too high for the services rendered.” 

Vice-president Stuart of the Erie began by showing that should 
the enginemen’s demands be granted, followed by the other 
labor organizations who are awaiting the outcome of this ques- 
tion, the Erie Railroad’s earnings would fall $842,000 below fixed 
charges; the New York, Susquehanna & Western, $149,402 be- 
low fixed charges; and the New York & New Jersey, $58,482 
below. 

He continued: “The reason that you gentlemen are sitting 
kefore us here is because the employees and the railway of- 
ficers are unable to agree, for apparently good and sufficient 
reasons, and the reason we failed to agree was that we had 
nothing to give. The community was confronted by a crisis, 
and it is needless for me to enlarge upon the gravity of that 
crisis. 

“If you gentlemen fail to grant the enginemen all they ask 
for, will they be satisfied? At the end of the year there is 
no doubt, based on previous experience, that this country 
will again be confronted with a crisis. It is a great pity if 
the public are to be alarmed every three or four months 
or more and if the railways and the employees are to be re- 
quired to go to this expense and time and never discover a 
process of settlement. 

“The power invested in labor leaders, with the absence 
of responsibility, is alarming. While they have the vote and 
endorsement of the men they represent, yet the moving 
spirit is the leader. In the past five years the company I 
represent has received five strike votes. The leader in charge 
claimed he had the power to stop the highways of this coun- 
try and expressed his intention to exercise it; to appreciate 
the gravity of this situation, imagine any other individual 


—a president of a railway, or its directors, assuming to stop 
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the public highways for any reason and deprive forty to fifty 
millions of citizens of the necessities of life! There is no law 
to cover the action or determine the responsibility of the 
labor leaders who possess this great power and who have 
repeatedly stated their intention to exercise it. The best test 
of their power is for the general public to attempt to pass 
a federal law to place responsibility upon organized labor en- 
gaged in interstate traffic. If the common carriers are re- 
sponsible to the public, as operating agent, why should not 
employees, organized or otherwise, be held responsible to 
some extent to perform their duties to the public, as part of 
the complete transportation organization? Organized labor 
appears to resent every effort to apply responsibility. 

“The enginemen are engaged in a very laudable desire to 
secure an increase in their compensation, but it was clearly 
explained to them the inability to pay; but such evidence 
was not effective and it is regretted that.one of the strongest 
and most intelligent of organizations is not influenced by the 
inability to pay, which is essential to a proper solution of 
industrial problems. A president of a strong labor organiza- 
tion, within a year requesting a substantial increase, was 
asked by the committtee whether he had considered the 
ability of the railways to pay, and where the money was to 
come from; he replied that he was not a financier and really 
did not know, and yet he had the power to stop the wheels 
on every railway in the United States. 

“Stating my own personal views, it is proper to regulate 
the common carrier, but it is equally as essential to regulate 
labor organizations engaged in public transportation. Or- 
ganized labor is an institution and, in the conduct of quasi- 
public properties, it should share in public regulation to the 
same general extent, now, or in future, exercised over trans- 
portation.” 

W. M. Duncan, attorney for the railways, summed up their 
case, and Grand Chief Stone summed up the case for the 
enginemen: 





linois Central Organize Loss and Damage Bureau. 


The Illinois Central andthe Yazoo & Mississippi Valley have 
established a loss and damage bureau with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, effective August 1, to supervise generally the causes of 
losses so that in co-operating with shippers’ vexatious delays and 
losses, losses incident to delay and damage, to freight in transit, 
may be reduced to a minimum. The work of the bureau will be 
in charge of John L. East, with the title of “agent loss and dam- 
age bureau,” reporting to T. J. Foley, assistant general manager, 
and Charles G. Richmond, William Calohan and George L. Perry 
have been appointed assistant agents of the bureau, Mr. East 
has issued a bulletin explaining the purposes of the bureau, in 
which he says: , 

“The inconvenience to patrons and the amount paid out in 
loss and damage has increased to such an extent that it is nec- 
essary for all concerned to give it closer supervision. Loss and 
damage can be materially reduced by hearty and intelligent co- 
operation on the part of all employees, and this is earnestly 
solicited and expected, not only from the agent and his force, 
but also from the road and switching crews. An accurate record 
will be kept of all loss and damage showing where they occur, 
character and commodity, etc., so that individual responsibility 
will be placed. 

“Damage to freight is largely due to improper and careless 
loading. With the modern hump yard and automatic couplers, 
it is more essential than it was a few years ago to see that all 
freight is stowed in cars so it will reach destination without 
damage; light and fragile articles should not be loaded on the 
floor and heavy articles placed on top, nor should space be left 
so that the packages, barrels, etc., can tip over or slide to the 
floor of the car, damaging the other shipments. 

“Freight houses should be kept clean. All freight checking 
over with marks for points other than the point at which ship- 
ment checks over, should be forwarded promptly to destination. 
Those not marked, or where destination is not plainly shown, 
should be ‘reported immediately to the freight claim agent, de- 
scribing articles fully, also showing any marks or invoice number 
that may appear on the article or package, with a full description 
of such marks. 

“Flour should not be loaded in dirty cars or on-the floor of 
car where oil, etc., has been spilled. Cars to load should be 
properly cleaned and, where necessary, place paper on the floor 
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and sides so that damage may not occur from these causes. 
Protruding nails and bolts have also caused heavy damages and 
they should be removed. 

“These are mentioned particularly as the majority of the 
claims are for small amounts that can be avoided if all concerned 
put forth their best efforts and treat these shipments as though 
they were their own property. 

“In the matter of bad stowage, it is urged that foremen or 
check clerks make a practice of personally examining each car 
after it is loaded to see if the work has been properly done, 
paying particular attention to proper trimming. Hooks must 
not be used in any case where there is a possibility of damaging 
the contents of the package. Numerous losses can also be avoided 
by more careful stowing of freight by local train crews. 

“Next in importance is loss, and all must admit that the pres- 
ent loss is out of proportion to what it should be. There are 
several causes, and I will touch on a few of them separately. The 
agent or receiving clerk should actually check all shipments and 
only sign for freight actually received. It waS found at one 
station that drivers would state they had delivered a given 
number of cases of eggs, etc., and the agent would give a receipt 
and bill out. No check was had as to whether three or four 
cases had actually been delivered. The drivers would soon 
notice this and might take one case home or dispose of it, so that 
the first essential is to see that we actually receive all the freight 
receipted for. 

“Equal in importance is insecure and improper marking. Ship- 
ments were noticed where the address was written in pencil and 
had rubbed off, so that it was illegible. In several shipments of 
household goods, it was noticed that a piece of card board had 
been used and ordinary string had been run through hole punched 
in the card board and tied to the shipment. Many of these tags 
are rubbed or torn off in handling. Losses would often be pre- 
vented if proper tag with name and address in ink were used 
and all old marks erased. 

“Quite a number of losses occur in shipments of groceries, 
clothing, liquers. cigars and tobacco. Knowing this we should 
see that they are handled so that it is not possible for them to be 
stolen. A great many losses occur due to petty pilferage, in many 
cases hy employees thoughtlessly taking a handful of candy, 


‘ oranges, grapes, etc., from a package that had been damaged. In 
. the aggregate this amounts to a large sum. Packages that have 


been damaged should be promptly re-coopered so that this temp- 
tation would be avoided. Every effort should be made to see 
that freight houses and platforms are properly protected. 

“The losses on grain, grain products, etc., leaking out of cars; 
cars with leaky roof, etc., can be materially reduced by more 
rigid examination of the cars and grain doors before loading. 
When cars are received, and it is found contents have been dam- 
aged by leaky roof, the agent will advise the superintendent 
promptly so that car can be repaired before it is again loaded; 
otherwise it is liable to get away and be loaded, and another loss 
occur. zs 

“While the amount paid for loss and damage is a serious. mat- 
ter, there is a more serious aspect, and that is the dissatisfaction 
on the part of the shippers when we do not handle their shipments 
properly, no matter what excuse we might offer. Those con- 
nected with the bureau will work closely with division officers, 
agents and others who have to do with the actual handling of 
freight and any suggestions that will tend to reduce the number 
of losses will be gladly received by the bureau.” 





-The Stanley Minority Report. 


The report of the majority of the Stanley committee, which 
has been investigating the U. S. Steel Corporation; has not been 
made public. A draft of the three bills that are to accompany 
the report was published in these columns last week. 

The republican minority report was made public last Monday 
and contains the following conclusions: : 

“We dispute the conclusions of the majority primarily because 
they are based on the tenacious but antiquated assumption that 
the true remedy for the evils of industrial combinations. lies in 
their dissolution into greater or lesser subdivisions. Secondarily, 
we dispute the majority’s conclusions in that they fail to suggest 
adequate means for carrying out their.own views. To advocate 
the present national policy of dissolution while neglecting to 
suggest appropriate legislation compelling it to be fundamental 
and thorough is to invite the recurrence of dissolutions unsatis- 
factory to the people. 
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“While we, the minority, are definitely of the opinion that the 
true remedy for the trust problem lies in federal control and in 
compulsory federal incorporation, with an unwatered recapital- 
ization, nevertheless we are prepared to admit the possibility, or 
even probability, that the American people have by no means as 
yet come to our conclusion. 

“On the assumption that the American people will insist on one 
more attempt to restore the competition of bygone days, we 
sincerely believe that they ought to demand a thorough revision 
and strengthening of the Sherman act. 

“In case the nation decides to continue the existing policy look- 
ing to the dissolution of the trusts, we recommend that instruc- 
tions to the federal courts be so extended as to insure the thor- 
oughness and completeness of these dissolutions. 

“Of the legislation proposed by the majority we have little un- 
favorable criticism to make other than of its inadequacy to meet 
the situation. 

“The nation gasps for the permanent trade wind of construc- 
tive measures rather than for the zephyr of palliative devices. 

“However, the principles contained in the bills drafted by the 
majority are distinctly worthy of commendation, and we give 
them our approval. But if the policy of dissolution favored by 
the majority is to be pursued, much additional legislation is re- 
quired before proper dissolution can be obtained. This legisla- 
tion the majority has scarcely outlined. 

“Tf, on the other hand, as we hope, the country should be 
favorably impressed by the views of the minority, then a series 
of fundamental legislative changes must be adopted. To the 
far-reaching constructive measures which we advocate the legis- 
lation proposed by the majority may well be added as a desirable 
embellishment. 

“(1) We recommend that all corporations or combinations 
equaling in valuation or in capitalization the amount of $50,000,- 
000, or such other sum as may be determined upon, shall be 
compelled to acquire an United States charter before engaging 
in interstate commerce. We recommend that voluntary federal 
incorporation shall be provided for lesser organizations. The 
day has gone by when any niceties of historical policy should be 
permitted to blind us to the economic obliteration of state lines. 

“(2) We recommend the establishment of an Interstate Com- 
mission of Industry, which shall have control over all corpora- 
tions operating under an United States charter. This control 
shall be similar to that which is exercised by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission over the railway companies and shall 
insure the requisite publicity. 

“(3) Whenever the price charged by an United States cor- 
poration for one of its products shall have been found to be 
unreasonable by some competent authority to be determined here- 
after, we recommend that it shall be the duty of the Interstate 
Commission of Industry to make public declaration of the fact 
and to recommend a price in lieu of that found unreasonable. 

“(4) We recommend that all corporations when they acquire 
an United States charter shall be required to recapitalize at an 
amount not to exceed the true value of their assets. In the valu- 
ation of their assets, we recommend that nothing be reckoned 
for so-called ‘monopoly’ value, or value which arises merely 
from their exclusive, majority, or substantial control of the 
industry in which they are engaged. 

“(5) We recommend that interlocking directorates in United 
States corporations shall be forbidden except when licensed by 
the Interstate Commission of Industry. 

“(6) We recommend that so-called ‘holding’ companies shall 
be forbidden except when licensed for temporary purposes of 
reorganization by the Interstate Commission of Industry. 

“(7) Should the powers which we suggest prove insufficient to 
enable the Interstate Commission of Industry to exercise a 
salutary control over United States corporations, we recommend 
that further legislation be enacted bestowing on the commission a 
carefully guarded power to fix a maximum price in lieu of any 
price adjudged to be unreasonable. 

“We, the minority, are fully alive to the fact that this recom- 
mendation runs counter to the time-honored doctrines of the 
greatest English-speaking political economists of the past. It 
even runs counter to much historical experience. Nevertheless, 
we are also aware that the great political economists of the past 
contemplated no situation such as now confronts us. In this 
twentieth century combinations, international in their scope, have 
by their immense preponderance of power distorted the opera- 
tion of general economic laws. 
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“After the most serious deliberation, with a profound con- 
sciousness that this doctrine will offend many a deep student of 
public affairs, with a sincere hope that such a step may not prove 
necessary, nevertheless it is our belief that we ought not to 
shrink from violating our traditional policy if experience shall 
convince us that the trust problems can not otherwise be met. 

“(8) We concur in the recommendation of the majority that 
industrial corporations shall be forbidden to own common 
carriers. 

“(9) We also concur in the recommendation of the majority 
that parties injuriously affected by combinations should have 
access to the courts and the benefit of adequate and sufficient 
remedies for wrongs. Individuals or a state ought to have the 
opportunity to intervene in a government suit. 

“(10) We also concur in the view of the majority that the legal 
expression ‘unreasonable restraint of trade’ must be defined. 
that certain obnoxious practices shall be held to be conclusive 
evidence of ‘unreasonableness,’ that in certain other cases the 
burden of proof of ‘reasonableness’ must rest with the de- 
fendant, and that the courts shall have extensive powers when 
combinations are adjudged illegal. The majority presents a bill 
covering these questions. When redrafted so as to attain the 
ends which it seeks to accomplish, we give it our approval, ex- 
cept as regards section 14. Section 14 seeks to create a re- 
buttable presumption of ‘unreasonableness’ in cases where a 
combination controls 30 per cent. of the domestic trade in a 
given article. [t may perhaps be true that this bill defines as 
‘unreasonable’ a number of acts which the common law already 
interdicts; but it is as well to crystallize these definitions into the 
form of a statute. 

“(11) As to the recommendation of the majority to the effect 
that the Commissioner of Corporations should be required to 
report to Congress as well as to the President, we forbear to 
express an opinion until we have had an opportunity to hear the 
question adequately discussed.” 

Signed by Augustus P. Gardner and Henry G. Danforth. 

“I concur in the above report except that I believe that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the railway commissions 
of the several states are clothed with sufficient power to remedy 
all evils growing out of the ownership of common carriers by in- 
dustrial corporations. To forbid such ownership would tend to 
decrease economy and efficiency on the part of the industrials. 
Furthermore, I am not convinced that the power to fix prices is 
necessary to the efficiency of federal control. Should experi- 
ence, however, demonstrate that I am wrong in this conclusion 
I should unhesitatingly favor the granting of such power.” 

Signed by H. O. Young. 





Statistics of Railways for the Year Ended June 30, 1911. 


The statements in this preliminary abstract are based on com- 
pilations for the twenty-fourth annual statistical report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, covering the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1911. Substantially complete returns were rendered to 
the commisison for 246,124 miles of line operated, including 11,- 
007 miles used under trackage rights. There were single track, 
246,124 miles; second track, 23,451; third track, 2,414; fourth, 
fifth and sixth tracks, 1,747; yard track and sidings, 88,973. 
These figures indicate an increase of 10,943.59 miles over corre- 
sponding returns for 1910 in the aggregate length of all tracks, 
of which increase 3,391 miles, or 30.99 per cent., represent yard 
track and sidings. 

There were 61,327 locomotives in the service on June 30, 1911, 
an increase of 2,380 over the previous year. Of the total num- 
ber of locomtives, 14,301 were classified as passenger, 36,405 as 
freight, and 9,324 as switching, and 1,297 were unclassified. The 
total number of cars of all classes was 2,359,335, or 69,004 more 
than on June 30, 1910. This equipment was thus assigned: pas- 
senger service, 49,818 cars; freight service, 2,195,511; and com- 
pany’s service, 114,006. The figures given do not include so- 
called private cars of commercial firms or corporations. 

The average number of locomotives per 1,000 miles of line 
was 249, and the average number of cars per 1,000 miles of 
line was 9,586. The number of passenger-miles per passenger 
locomotive was 2,268,067, and the number of ton-miles per 
freight locomotive was 6,913,246. 

The total number of persons reported as on the pay rolls of 
the steam roads of the United States on June 30, 1911, was 
1,669,209, or an average of 678 per 100 miles of line. As 
















compared with returns for June 30, 1910, there was a decrease 
of 29,611 in the total number of railway employees. There were 
63,390 enginemen, 66,376 firemen, 48,200 conductors, 133,221 
other trainmen, and 40,005 switch tenders, crossing tenders and 
watchmen. 


CAPITALIZATION OF RAILWAY PROPERTY. 


On June 30, 1911, the par value of the amount of railway 
capital outstanding was $19,208,935,081. This amount includes 
capital held by the railway companies as well as by the public. 

Of the total capital outstanding, there existed as_ stock 
$8,470,717,611, of which $7,074,917,559 was common and $1,- 
395,800,052 was preferred; the remaining part, $10,738,217,470, 
representing funded debt, consisted of mortgage bonds, $7,825,- 
269,102; collateral trust bonds, $1,183,766,188; plain bonds, 
debentures, and notes, $951,377,816; income bonds, $261,777,220; 
miscellaneous funded obligations, $195,430,395; and equipment 
trust obligations, $319,596,749. 

Of the total capital stock outstanding, $2,740,467,285, or 32.35 
per cent., paid no dividends. The amount of dividends de- 
clared during the year (by both operating and lessor compa- 
nies) was $460,195,376, being equivalent to 8.03 per cent. on 
dividend-paying stock. No interest was paid on $755,449,047, 
or 7.25 per cent. of the total amount of funded debt (other 
equipment trust obligations) outstanding. 

The number of passengers carried during the year ended 
June 30, 1911, was 997,409,882. The corresponding number 
for the year ended June 30, 1910, was 971,683,199. The in- 
crease in the number of passengers carried during the year 
over 1910 was 25,726,683. 

The number of passengers carried one mile, or the passenger 
mileage, as compiled for 1911, was 33,201,694,699. The corre- 
sponding return for 1910 was 863,198,370 less. The number of 
passengers carried one mile per mile of road was 139,191. 

The number of tons of freight shown as carried (including 
freight received from connections) for the year ended June 30, 
1911, was 1,781,637,954, while the corresponding figure for the 
previous year was 1,849,900,101, the decrease being 68,262,147 
tons. 

The ton mileage or the number of tons carried one mile, as 
shown for the year ended June 30, 1911, was 253,783,701,839. 
The total ton mileage as reported for the year ended June 30, 
1910 was 255,016,910,451, from which it will be seen that the de- 
_crease in the ton mileage for the year ended June 30, 1911, under 
the return for 1910 was 1,233,208,612. The increase in the num- 
ber of tons carried one mile in 1910 over 1909 was 36,213,923,522. 
The number of tons carried one mile per mile of road for the 
year 1911 was 1,053,566. The number of tons per train-mile was 
383.10. 

The average receipts per passenger per mile, as computed for 
the year ended June 30, 1911, were 1.974 cents; the average re- 
ceipts per ton per mile, 0.757 cent. The passenger service train 
revenue per train-mile was $1.30.921; the freight revenue per 
train-mile was $2.89.548. The average operating revenues per 
train-mile were $2.24.824. The average operating expenses per 
train-mile were $1.54.338. The ratio of operating expenses to 
operating revenues was 68.66 per cent. 

It should be noted that the following figures under the head- 
ing of revenues and expenses exclude returns for a few small 
roads because of deficiencies in their reports. For the year 
ended June 30, 1911, the operating revenues of the railways in 
the United States (average mileage operated, 243,433.61 miles) 
were $2,789,761,669; their operating expenses were $1,915,054,005. 
The corresponding returns for 1910 (average mileage operated 
236,986.51 miles) were: Operating revenues, $2,750,667,435; 
operating expenses, $1,822,630,433. The following figures present 
a statement of the operating revenues for 1911 in detail: 


PE OM acc ascu spe he bss bese AREER AS CAE SS EMD OSS $1,925,950,887 
Sone NNER CLUES a dus'sh a be viteioe bs njs'e #3 bd bein ee 06 657,638,291 
Oe eee ae peat enor rere eee ts 50,702,625 
PE Cocos lec aesp bag aness lah are ee res eee b ep 70,725,137 
Excess baggage revenue and milk revenue (on passenger 

OT SL OCS Ce eae cee phKene se hy SGke Ak he PSD Shee beD 15,430,683 
Parlor and chair car revenue and other passenger-train 

PES cL. COS hush bese ee ERO ees Seee era dae be> see 5,274,450 
OR cal iL oo S65 mse soi bins hdc ile Ae bike o> 27,665,997 
Special service train revenue and miscellaneous transporta- 

cue OMUEeONR Ore Ce at ne sep bdecn be sisbiaates babes > 9,479,809 
Total revenue from operations other than transportation... 24,707,757 


eee ee | Re ees ey errr ie 647,247 
Pont Gases \TSCONUE—OF. 54005 s00cscccecncccenssneseses 2,833,280 


TWAS ONCTA TAN TRVEMUES SS 6256s ook eds cs ewsld eae e eee $2,789,761,669 
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Maintenance of WAY ane STIOES os. 5 ios i cise seeaenn $366,025,262 
Marea SII Whe MOT ITMIMNIRTIE Sto 555 struts ck 5 40 wo 56 Neate ween nae 428,367,306 
SeBUNC CRPONCER oo 08558 05 2S KON eo ad Soa 59,166,364 
ARBRODOLERISOR PEDCNUPS © 5 ois a5 555 <6 6's wseins'so saWS os SUT on 987,382,108 
AGDMRRANMINPIRDEE oor) ohais ss ow F455 wie TS cae ae FSi Cease cewee 73,689,373 
ASUMAROAMMD "oScis's.ctee Sh oars a Hiei Sle ONS wine odo oSTe wow cheba 423,592 

SAR OPRORENNI RDONGES Ss oe ae cosh oo 5a aes wp way ed $1,915,054,005 


The foregoing operating expenses averaged $7,867 per mile 
of line. 
There is given below a condensed income account and profit 
and loss account of operating roads. 
OPERATING Roaps, 


Income Account. 
Rail operations: 











ODER PRRWENNOS 6. cick uses ocean sei $2,789,761,669 
SODETOIINIG PRDERNES: 56 os son sane ss se cane 1,915,054,005 
Pe ee RRC OPPO RNE L, .cpa neko yun ieie os ens Sau pels c $874,707 ,664 
Outside operations: 
DOMED. Genoa. aah uhabsshescc@s eons enee $63,093,052 
SERMONORS Sic e ces hss so Deke S WAS Geely nse'® 61,277,859 
Net revenue from outside operations.............e008- 1,815,193 
SDE ORI EMRE ee Cae a oh oe Mee w ka eT $876,522,857 
RR MONEE os Saisie sche Shs Sines Sense ss ones sadueee bb sates 102,657,157 
[PORIN NE s oote on Ga clka xan ese 66) SSS he Wea LS $773,865,700 
I SEE ee OG r toc ea c ess iahs ape Shwe se eee SS 308,881,892 
SSHORS GOOLE TORE SERINE 6 nao sso so :4 nis vv asec e040 0000508 $1,082,747,592 
Deductions from gross corporate income.............eee00. 591,636,525 
ee arn NE RERIMIETRIS Se. 620. 5 se sol core oa en 1S ib iS oreo 8 $491,111,067 
Disposition of net corporate income: 
Dividends declared from current income. $265,819,145 
Appropriations for additions and betterments 
and for new lines or extensions.......... 51,659,617 
Appropriations for other reserves........... 3,420,119 
Maal Sc. 56s Gok ke ee Am ee een ee ks nea a aaeew ewe sean st 320,898,881 
Balance to credit of profit and loss...........+e+e0- ~ $170,212, 186 
Profit and Loss Account. 
Credit etna iin aie OO ROU a ok Shi woo bisc'e S58 os «oO $963,560,700 
Credit balance for year 1911 from income account.......... 170,212,186 
DUAN igs Ucch Sco oa choses oe pues Sessa Nh IN Sabb aS an ee '$1,133,772,886 
Dividends Related Ot DE SULMIOGs ictus os9s6050o sesso es 137,598,218 
EEE Dd koe Git ape sae ele ee E SRN OES ESP Soe $996,174,668 
Other profit and loss items—credit balance..............++- 62,977,120 


Balance credit June 30, 1911, carried to balance sheet. . $1,059,151,788 
The complete report will include a summary showing the 
total taxes and assessments of the railways of the United States 
by states and territories; also an analysis showing the basis of 
assessment. 





American Association of General Passenger and Ticket Agents. 


The American Association of General Passenger and Ticket 
Agents will hold its fifty-seventh annual convention in Seattle 
September 12 and 13. A special train carrying the delegates from 
the East will leave Chicago September 8 and will run via the 
Chicago & North Western and the Northern Pacific. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 





The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting. 





Arr Brake AssociAtTion.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. Con- 
vention, May, 1913, St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN esque oF DEMURRAGE OFFicers.—A. G. Thomason, Bos- 
ton, Mass 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND Ticket AGENTS.—W. C. 
Hope, New York; next convention, September 12, Seattle, Wash. 

Annee AssOcIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, East St. Louis, 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—W. C. Cooder, 
Carew building, Cincinnati, Ohio; 3d Friday of March and Se a?" 
AMERICAN Etectric RaILway AssociaTion.—H. C. Donecker, 29 W3 
St., New York. Convention, October 7-11, Chicago. 

American ELectricaL RatLway Manuracrurers’ Assoc. —George Keegan, 
165 Broadway, New York. Meetings with Am. Elec. Ry. Assoc. 
AMERICAN Rartway AssociaTion.—W. F. Allen, 75° Church St., New York; 

annual, November 20, 1912, Chicago. 
AMERICAN Rartway BripGk AND BUILDING Association.—C, A. Lichty, C. & 
N. Chicago. Convention, 3d week in Oct., Baltimore, 
AMERICAN “uae ENGINEERING AssociaTION.—E. H. Fritch, 1011 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Convention, March Ly 20, 1913, Chicago. 

AMERICAN RaILway Master MecHANIcS’ Assoc. —jJ. W . Taylor, "Old Colony 
building, Chicago. 

Acmangem Raitway Toot ForeMen’s AssociaTion.—M. H. Bray, N. Y. 
N. & H., New Haven, Conn. 

AMERICAN cut FoR TESTING Matertats.—Prof. E. Marburg, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; annual, June, 1913. 

AMERICAN SociETy OF Civit_ ENGINEERS.—C. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., 
New York; Ist and 3d Wed., except June and August, New York. 

AMERICAN SocteTy OF ENGINEERING Contractors.—J. R. Wemlinger, 13 

ark Row, New York; 2d Tuesday of each month, New York. 
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AMERICAN SOcIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. 

AMERICAN Woop Preservers’ Assocration.—F. J. Angier, B. & O., Ballti- 
more, Md. Convention, 3d week in January, 1913, Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RaiLway AccounTING OrFFicers.—C. G. Phil- 
lips, 143 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF Rartway Ciaim AcENtTS.—J. R. McSherry, C. & E. I., Chi- 


cago. 

ASSOCIATION OF Raitway ELeEctTrRIcAL ENGINEERS.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & 
N. W. Ry., Chicago; annual, October 21-25, Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P.. W. Drew, 112 
West Adams St., Chicago; annual, May 20, 1913, St. Louis, Mo. 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccounTING OrFicers.—G. P. 
Conard, 75 Church St., New York. Meeting Dec. 10-11, 1912, New 
Orleans, La. 

Canavan Raitway Cius.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que.; 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July and Aug., Montreal. 

Canapian Society oF Civit ENGINEErRS.—Clement H. McLeod, 413 Dor- 
chester St., Montreal, Que.; Thursdays, Montreal. 

Car Foremen’s Association oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 North 50th 
Court, Chicago; 2d Monday in month, Chicago. 

Centra Rartway Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 
Thurs. in Jan. and 2d Fri. in March, May, Sept., Nov., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Civit Encineers’ Society or St. Paut.—L. S.. Pomeroy, Old State Capitol 
building, St. Paul, Minn.; 2d Monday, except June, July, August and 
September, St. Paul. 

ENGINEERS’ SocIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—E. R. Dasher, Box 704, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; 1st Monday after 2d Saturday, Harrisburg, Pa. 

ENGINEERS SOcIETY OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—E. K. Hiles, 803 Fulton 
building, Pittsburgh; lst and 3d Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FREIGHT CLaim AssociIaTION,—Warren P. Taylor, Richmond, Va. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF CHIcAco.—E. S. Koller, 226 
W. Adams St., Chicago; Wed. preceding 3d Thurs., Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLWay ConGrEss.—Executive Committee, 11, rue de Lou- 
vain, Brussels, Belgium. Convention, 1915, Berlin. 

INTERNATIONAL Raitway Fue. Association.,—C. G. Hall, 922 McCormick 
building, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RaiLway GENERAL FoREMEN’S AssocIATION.—L. H. Bryan, 
Brown Marx building, Birmingham, Ala. 

INTERNATIONAL RaILRoAD MASTER BLACKSMITHS’ AssoctaTION,—A. L. Wood- 
worth, Lima, Ohio. Convention; August 20, Chicago. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way MaAstTER PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
States AND Canapa.—W. G. Wilson, Lehigh Valley, Easton, Pa. 
Convention, November 19-21, vga om 

Master Boiter Makers’ AssociaTion.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
New York. Convention, May, 1913, Chicago. 

on 8 Buitpers’ AssociaTIion.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, 

icago. 

Master Car AND Locomotive Patnters’ Assoc. oF U. S. aNp CANADA.— 
A. P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. Convention, September 10-13, 
Denver, Col. 

NationaL Rartway Appiiances Assoc.—Bruce V. Crandall, 537 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Meetings with Am. Ry. Eng. Assoc. 

New Enctanp RaliLroap CLius.—G. H. Frazier, 10 Oliver St., Boston, Mass.; 
2d Tuesday in month, except June, July, Aug. and Sept, Boston. 

New York Rarrroap CLius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 3d 
Friday in month, except june, July and August, New York. ; 

NorTHERN Rairroap Cius.—C. L; Kennedy, C. M. & St. P., Duluth, Minn.; 
4th Saturday, Duluth. 

Peoria ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD OrFrFicers.—M. W. Rotchford, Union Sta- 
tion, Peoria, Ill.; 2d Tuesday. 

Rartroap CLus oF Kansas City.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo.; 3d Friday in month, Kansas City. 

Rartway Business AssociaTiIon.—Frank W. Noxon, 2 Rector St., New 
York; annual, November 20, 1912, NeW York. ; 

Raitway Crus or Pittssurcu.—J. B. Anderson, Penna. R. R., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 4th Friday in month, except June, July and August, Pittsburgh. 

Raitway EvectricaL Suppty MAaANuFacturers’ Assoc.—J. Scribner, 1021 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Assoc. Ry. Elec, . 

Rartway GarDENING AssociaTion.—J. S. Butterfield, Lee’s Summit, Mo.; 
next meeting, August 13-16, Roanoke, Va. : 

Rattway DevetorpMENT AssociaTion,—W. Nicholson, Kansas City Southern, 
Kansas City, Mo. Next meeting, Nov. 17, 1912, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rartway Sicnat Assocration.—C. C. Rosenberg, Bethlehem, Pa. Conven- 
tion, Oct. 8-11, Quebec. . 

eis SroreKeepers’ AssocraTion.—J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collinwood, 
hio. 

Rartway Suppty Manuracturers’ Assoc.—J. D. Conway, 2135 Oliver bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with M. M. and M..C. B. assocs. 

Rattway Tex. & TEL. AppLiaNce Assoc.—W. E. Harkness, 284 Pearl St., 
New York. Meetings with Assoc. of Ry. Teleg. te? 

Ricmmonp Rartroap CLus.—F. O. Robinson, Richmond, Va.; 2d Monday, 
except June, July and August. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssociATion.—L. C. Ryan, C. & 
N. W., Sterling, Ill. September 10-13, Buffalo, N. Y.. : 

Sr. Louis Rarrway Cius.—B. W. Fraumenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
‘Mo.; 2d Friday in month, except June, July and Aug., St. Louis. 

@icnat Appirance Assocration.—F. W. Edmonds, 3868 Park Ave., New 
York. Meetings with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 

SoctEty oF tomo FInancraAL Orricers.—C. Niquist, La Salle St. Sta- 
tion, Chicago. : 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF Car SERVICE OrFicers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 

P. Ry., Montgomery, Ala.; annual, Oct. 17, Atlanta, Ga. 

SoutHERN & SOUTHWESTERN Raitway Crus.—A. J. Merrill, Grant bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thurs., Jan., March, May, July, Sept., Nov., Atlanta. 

ToLtepo TRANSPORTATION CLuB.—J. G. Macomber, Woolson Spice Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; 1st Saturday, Toledo. : 

TraFric CLus oF Cuicaco.—Guy S. McCabe, La Salle Hotel, Chicago; 
meetings monthly, Chicago. 

TraFFic CLus or New YorxK.—C. A. Swope, 290 Broadway, New York; 
last Tuesday in month, except June, Truly and August, New York. 

TrarFric CLus oF PittspurGH.—D. L. Wells, Erie, Pittsburgh, Pa.; meet- 
ings monthly, Pittsburgh. 5 

TRAIN Detsarcentns’ Assoc1aTION oF AmeERIcA.—J. F. Mackie, 7042 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago. 

TRANSPORTATION CLUB oF BuFFALo.—J. M. Sells, Buffalo; first Saturday 
after first Wednesday. : 

TRANSPORTATION CLUB OF gua R. Hurley, L. S. & M. S., Detroit, 
Mich.; meetings monthly. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssoctATIoN.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. R., 
East Buffalo, N. Y.; annual, Aug. 27-30, Caienge- ; 

Western Canapa Rartway CLus.—W. H. Rosevear, P. O. Box 1707, Win- 

_ nipeg, Man.; 2d Monday, except June, Quy and August, Winnipeg. 

WESTERN Ratcorae CLus.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday of each month, ar June, July and a. 

Western Society oF ENGInEERS.—J. H. Warder, 1735 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago; 1st Monday in month, except July and August, Chicago. 
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Craffic News. 


It is estimated by traffic officers of the St. Louis Southwestern 
that they will move 3,800 cars of fruit and vegetables from east 
Texas territory this season. Of these, peaches will furnish 2,219 
carloads. 





The effective date for the new Southern classification to go 
into effect has been further postponed to October 1. This is said 
to be in order to give the Georgia railway commission an op- 
portunity to submit figures that it did not present at the hearings 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


The roads east of St. Louis and Chicago are to raise their 
rates on copper, lead, spelter and some other metals by 2 cents 
per 100 lbs. from St. Louis and Chicago to New York and 
other eastern points. It is understood that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has recognized the’ justification for these 
increases and will not suspend them. 


The Houston Chamber of Commerce has complained to the 
general passenger agents of the lines entering Houston, asking: 
that observation cars be more generally used on passenger trains. 
running into or through Houston. The Southern Pacific is again 
running observation cars on certain of its trains, it having taken 
them off during the time it was having trouble with floods. 


The Southern Railway will formally open its new freight 
terminals at Atlanta on August 3. The freight terminals are of 
concrete construction, six stories high, 50 ft. x 232 ft., and a 
three-story building 50 ft. x 464 ft. long. Space in these build- 
ings will be rented to shippers to store their freight, the first 
two floors being used for the delivery of inbound freight. These 
two floors have about 70,000 sq. ft. 


When the new second track of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, between Pauleyville, Conn., and Shelton, is open for 
traffic, which will be in a few days, there will be a double track 
between New Haven and the Hudson river at Poughkeepsie via 
Naugatuck Junction. It is at Poughkeepsie that the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford interchanges traffic with its controlled 
line, the New York, Ontario & Western. 


Figures, which have been compiled by the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Department of Commerce & Labor, place the total value 
of manufactures (excluding food stuffs exported) at $1,021,753,- 


‘918. The value of exports in 1912 is more than double that in 


1903 and three times that of 1898... The principal articles in 1912 
were iron and steel, copper, mineral ore, manufactures of wood, 
cotton manufactures, cars, coaches, automobiles and paper. 


The Minnesota State Railroad and Warehouse Commission has 
sent out letters to shippers and to railway officers asking that 
they co-operate with each other in trying to avert so far as 
possible a shortage in grain cars this fall. Coal dealers particu- 
larly are urged to order their coal at once and insist on getting 
their shipments before the cars are needed for the movement of 
grain. The commission has also offered a list of suggestions. 


It is understood that the so-called Trans-Pacific Conference 
Lines are considering the increase of rates on wheat and floor 
to $4 a ton from Pacific coast ports to the far East. The rate 
is now $2.50 per ton, and it had been announced that this rate 
would be raised to $3.50 on September 1; but now it is said 
that many of the companies are in favor of advance to #4. 
The Japanese lines, the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Osaka, Shosen 
Kaisha and the Toyo Kissen Kaisha are said to be strongly op- 
posed to the new advance of 50 cents. 


It is said that the recent visit of Charles W. Morse, who was 
interested in forming the Eastern Steamship Company consoli- 
dation in 1901, with E. J. Chamberlain of the Grand Trunk, is in 
regard to a plan by which Mr. Morse is to place at the disposal 
of the Grand Trunk several vessels which are now in the coast- 
wise trade on the Atlantic, and that these vessels are to run from 
New London to different ports on the Atlantic seaboard and to 
the West Indies, acting as feeders to the Grand Trunk’s South- 
ern New England which it is building into Providence. 


President I. T. Bush of the Bush Terminal Company, New 
York, has been making an inspection of the water front at 
Tacoma, Wash., and is quoted as saying that “what is needed 
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at Taconsua, as well as other cities, are industries first and 
wharves and docks afterwards. I believe that the time has 
come wheu private capital can no longer be invested in wharves 
with safety. [Mr. Bush makes exception in the case of New 
York.] Competition is growing and competitors are other 
cities, who have invested their community moneys. Los An- 
geles has just voted $10,000,000 for harbor and dock improve- 
ments. Seattle has made substantial appropriations, and large 
eastern cities are doing the same.” 


The Erie has made an agreement with the Baltimore & Ohio 
in which traffic secured in southern territory by Erie agents and 
routed over the B. & O. would be transferred to Erie at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, giving the Erie a haul of about 400 miles between 
Youngstown and Chicago. Traffic can also be solicited by the 
Erie in the Chicago district for delivery at Baltimore. The gen- 
eral agent of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie says that there is no 
truth in the rumors that the P. & L. E. would withdraw from its 
present agreement with the Erie in regard to Pittsburgh-Cleve- 
land business, when the Lake Erie & Eastern is built from 
Youngstown into Cleveland, which will give the New York 
Central Lines a Cleveland connection from Youngstown. 


The railways and the steamship lines serving the port of 
Galveston have reached a temporary agreement for the han- 
dling of cotton export shipments, by which the railways agree 
to issue through bills of lading and to extend the “free time” 
12 hours in consideration of an agreement by the steamship 
companies to guarantee the payment of demurrage charges. 
This arrangement follows a protracted controversy which was 
started when the steamship companies withdrew from the 
demurrage agreement previously in effect. The railways then 
refused to issue through bills of lading. The Galveston Com- 
mercial Club and the steamship companies appealed to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and at a recent hearing in 
Chicago, Chairman Prouty announced that the commission was 
without jurisdiction. 


Recently the first cars of coal from the Elkhorn, Ky., coal 
fields ‘of the Consolidation Coal Company were shipped out over 
the Baltimore & Ohio 40-mile line from Jenkins to Shelby on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio. Three railways are building, or have 
built, lines to tap this very large new coal field, the Louisville 
& Nashville, the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Baltimore & Ohio. 
From Shelby to the: Ohio river the Chesapeake & Ohio has a 
line which is part of its Ashland division. The Baltimore & 
Ohio had surveys made for a line paralleling this C. & O. branch; 
but it is thought, according to the Coal Trade Journal, that 
the Chesapeake & Ohio will agree to a traffic arrangement by 
which C. & O. tracks can be used from Shelby to the Ohio 
river, and that there a bridge will be built jointly by the C. & 
O. and B. & O., which will afford a connection with the Cin- 
cinanti, Hamilton & Dayton, which is controlled by the Balti- 
more & Ohio. 





Agreement Between the New York Central and the Oneida 
Railway. 


The New York Public Service Commission, second district, 
has approved of an agreement between the New York Central 
& Hudson River and the Oneida Railway for a lease or trackage 
rights agreement for joint use with the New York Central and 
Hudson River of that portion of the West Shore Railroad be- 
tween Genesee street, Utica, and the east line of the city of 
Syracuse, a distance of 47 miles. 

The grant is for 30 years from July 1, 1912, and a clause pro- 
vides for renewal of the lease for another term of 30 years, sub- 
ject to the approval of the commission. 

The companies originally asked for the approval of an agree- 
ment providing for a term of 475 years, the remaining time of 
the West Shore lease, but the commission refused to approve 
for this term of years. 

The approved lease provides that the Central shall grant the 
Oneida trackage rights for its interurban passenger and express 
service, with joint use of the two main tracks of the West Shore 
between the points mentioned, also grants to the Oneida the joint 
use of West Shore passenger stations, and the right to place and 
maintain a transmission line and such track installations and 
connections as may be necessary for the electrical operation of 
cars of the Oneida over the West Shore. The Central is to pro- 
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vide such additions and make such changes in the property as 
may from time to time be required, and the Oneida shall con- 
form its use, appliances and installations thereto. The Oneida, 


however, shall not be entitled to the use of the property to an- 


extent greater than 50 per cent. of its capacity. 

The Oneida is to pay the Central on the execution of the agree- 
ment $90,000, and in addition $130,000 per annum, and also pay 
quarterly its proportion, on the basis of use, of interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum on all expenditures made by the 
Central for additions to the joint property, other than for sig- 
nals. The annual rental may be readjusted by mutual agreement, 
and if the companies fail to agree, arbitrators may be appointed. 

Ali electrical structures, equipment, appliances, transmission 
lines, connections, etc., except signal apparatus which may have 
been or shall be installed upon the property or on the West 
Shore right of way in connection with the operation of that road 
by electrical power, shall be constructed and maintained by the 
Oneida at its sole expense, subject to the approval of the general 
manager of the New York Central. The two companies are to 
share equally the cost of the erection and renewal of the neces- 
sary block signals which have been or shall be erected. The 
Oneida company agrees at all times to maintain a service for 
the transportation of passengers, baggage, mail and express over 
the property, which shall reasonably meet the demands of such 
traffic and satisfactorily accommodate such business as may 
be offered. 


Pacific Coast Freight Rates Advanced. 


The western transcontinental railways have filed new tariffs 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission effecting a readjust- 
ment of commodity rates between eastern shipping points and the 
Pacific coast terminal by which a large number of rates on articles 
not subject to water competition are materially advanced. 
Tariffs changing the class rates from the $3 first class blanket 
scale to a graduated scale ranging from $2.60 to $3.70 were made 
effective June 15, after the commission had withdrawn its sus- 
pension order. The new commodity rates are effective eastbound 
on August 19 and westbound on September 2. The general plati 
of the tariff is based largely on principles laid down by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its decision in the intermountain 
rate cases. On articles subject to water competition the rates to 
the coast terminals are not disturbed, but on articles whose move- 
ment is not especially affected by water competition the rates 
heretofore fixed to the intermediate points, such as Spokane and 
Reno, in the recent compromises with the shippers, and based on 
the rates named by the commission, are extended to the coast and 
are graduated by groups from the east. There are, however, 
many exceptions to this plan in which the old blanket rates are 
retained or advanced by uniform amounts from all points. Many 
commodity rates have been eliminated, both carload and less 
than carload. To illustrate the plan of the new tariffs, the rate 
on condensed milk, formerly a blanket rate of 85 cents, has been 
made 85 cents from the Missouri river, 90 cents from Chicago 
and 95 cents from points east of Chicago. The $3 blanket rate 
on automobiles has been advanced to $3.30 from New York, $3.20 
from Pittsburgh and $3.10 from Cleveland. The 85-cent blanket 
rate on tin cans has been advanced to $1.15 from Chicago, and 
points west thereof, while east of Chicago the rate has been with- 
drawn, leaving in effect the through class rate or the a 
of locals. The blanket rate on petroleum has been advanced 10 
cents. 


Car Surpluses and Shortages. 


Arthur Hale, chairman of the commitee on relations between 
railways of the American Railway Association in presenting 
statistical bulletin No. 123-A, giving a summary of car sur- 
pluses and shortages by groups from March 29, 1911, to July 
18, 1912, says: 

“The total surplus on July 18, 1912, was 75,389 cars; on July 
4, 1912, was 70,731, and on July 19, 1911, was 150,433 cars. 
Compared with the preceding period there is an increase in the 
total surplus of 4,658 cars. The increase in surplus coal cars 
is general throughout the country except in groups 1 (New 
England), 5 (Kentucky, Tennessee, » Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia and Florida), and 10 (Oregon, Idaho, California, Ari- 
zona and Washington). The net increase in surplus of this 
class of equipment is 2,178 cars. There is a further increase in 
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box car surplus of 2,731 cars. The increase is most apparent 
in groups 1 (as above) 3 (Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and West- 
ern Pennsylvania), 6 (Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
the Dakotas) and 10 as above). There is a decrease in flat 
car surplus of 881 cars and an increase in miscellaneous car 
surplus of 630 cars general throughout the country. 

“The total shortage on July 18, 1912, was 6,467 cars; on July 
4, 1912, was 6,707 cars, and on July 19, 1911, was 1,361 cars. 
Compared with the preceding period there is a small decrease 
in the total shortage of 240 cars. There is an increase in the 
total coal car shortage of 1,038 cars, chiefly in groups 1 and 3 (as 
above), 4 (Virginias and Carolinas) and 5 (as above). There 
is a decrease in box car shortage of 965 cars, chiefly in groups 
1 and 3 (as above) and 11 (Canadian Lines). There is also 
a decreased shortage of 225 flat cars and 88 miscellaneous cars. 

“Compared with the same date of 1911; there is a decrease 
in the total surplus of 75,044 cars, of which 14,282 is in box, 
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Compared with May, 1911, the total operating revenues of these 
railways show an increase of $6,129,746. These total operating 
revenues per mile of line amounted to $1,032 in May, 1912, and 
$1,025 in May, 1911, an increase for 1912 of $7, or 0.7 per cent. 
This increase was the resultant of an increase of 0.4 per cent. 
in the freight revenue, together with increases in other trans- 
portation and non-transportation revenue on the one hand, and 
a decrease of 1.2 per cent. in passenger revenue on the other 
hand. 

Operating expenses amounted to $161,368,677. This was $8,- 
506,004 more than for May, 1911. These operating expenses 
per mile of line amounted to $736 in May, 1912, and $712 in 
May, 1911, an increase for 1912 of $24 per mile, or 3.4 per cent. 
Each of the five primary operating expense accounts showed 
an increase for 1912. In the cost per mile of maintaining way 
and structures, there was an increase compared with May, 1911, 
of 18 per cent.; in the cost per mile of maintaining equipment 
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— Surpluses ~ Coal, 
Coal, om Shortages-——- 
Date. No. of gondola Other gondola Other 

roads Box Flat. and hopper. kinds. Total. Box Flat. and hopper. kinds. Total. 
Group “1.—July 18; 1912...6...... 666 0cce08 ? 241 46 0 47 * 334 186 125 524 20 855 
Bee BO Bi 5 sed o icace wee ees 25 2,122 88 2,995 754 5,959 60 0 129 2 191 
dy Be Na. 5 ssc caiceseaecen 28 4,814 200 4,337 2,265 11,616 55 318 110 31 514 
ie ser Se ER Na os 5 oi dors: casoee eieieie 11 260 2 475 1,314 2,051 307 393 700 0 1,400 
i Sime OR MOE skeen tbe ce ewes 20 493 0 774 1,527 2,794 51 238 472 0 761 
” eee te > Se 25 12,292 235 1,656 6,277 20,460 43 89 54 9 195 
e 7.— “* 418, 1912. « 4 0 31 92 255 37 468 0 10 0 478 
- i 3,163 282 1,741 3,731 8,917 0 200 75 0 275 
“f 1,180 171 43 1,121 2,911 200 0 0 0 200 
ee 7,820 1,102 2,911 7,928 19,761 0 28 0 0 28 
o 0 0 200 208 1,126 240 0 204 1,570 
32,393 S057 15,420 25,419 75,389 2,496 1,631 2,074 266 6,467 





*Group 1 is composed of New England lines; Group 2—New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Eastern Pennsylvania lines; Group 3—Ohio, 


Indiana, Michigan and Western Pennsylvania lines; Group 4—West Virginia, Virginia, North and South Carolina lines; 
ia and Florida lines; Group 6—Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Dakotas lines; 


Mississippi, Alabama, Geor 


Group 5—Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Group 7—Montana, Wyoming and 


Nebraska lines; Group 8—Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma lines; Group 9—Texas, Louisiana and ‘New Mexico lines; Group 10—Ore- 


gon, Idaho, California and Arizona lines; Group 11—Canadian lines. 
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Car Surpluses and Shortages in 1907 to 1912. 


3,056 in flat, 47,269 in coal, and 10,437 in miscellaneous cars. 
There is an increase in the total shortage of 5,106 cars, of which 
1,917 is in box, 1,526 in flat, 1,410 in coal and 253 in miscel- 
laneous cars.” 

The accompanying table gives car surplus and shortage fig- 
ures by groups for the last period covered in the report, and 


the diagram shows total bi-weekly surpluses and shortages from 
1907 to 1912. 





Revenues and Expenses of Steam Roads in May. 


The Bureau of Railway Economies has issued its bulletin No. 
36. The railways whose returns are included in this bulletin 
operate 219,104 miles of line, or 90 per cent. of all the steam 
railway mileage in the United States.. The total operating rev- 
enues for the month of May, 1912, amounted to $226,109,262. 


an increase of 2.5 per cent.; in traffic expenses per mile an in- 
crease of 3.9 per cent.; in the transportation expenses per mile 
an increase of 4.7 per cent.; and in general expenses per mile 
an increase of 0.4 per cent. 

Net operating revenue amounted to ‘$64,740,585. This was 
$2,376,258 less than for May, 1911. Net operating revenue per 
mile of line amounted to $295 in May, 1912, and $313 in May, 
1911, a decrease for 1912 of $17.23 per mile, or 5.5 per cent. 
The net operating revenue for each mile of line for each day 
in May, 1912, averaged $9.53, and for May, 1911, $10.09. 

Taxes for the month of May amounted to $9,897,301, or $45 
per mile, an increase of 9.2 per cent. over May, 1911. 

The operating ratio for May was 71.4 per cent., which is com- 
parable with 73.7 per cent. in April, 1912, and 69.5 in May, 1911. 

The eastern group of railways shows a decrease in total oper- 
ating revenues per mile of line as compared with May, 1911, of 
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1.1 per cent.; the southern group shows an increase of 6.1 per 
cent., and the western group an increase of 1.1 per cent. 
Operating expenses per mile increased 3.8 per cent. on the east- 
ern railways as compared with May, 1911, 8.4 per cent. In the 
eastern group net operating revenue per mile decreased 11.9 
per cent. as compared with May, 1911, in the southern group 
it increased 0.4 per cent., and in the western group there was 
an increase of less than one month of 1 per cent. The increase 
in taxes per mile, compared with May, 1911, was 10.3 per cent. 
in the eastern group, 0.7 per cent. in the southern group, and 
11.3 per cent. in the western group. 

Comparison of the returns for the eleven months of the fiscal 
year 1912 with those of the corresponding months of the fiscal 
year 1911 shows a decrease in total operating revenues per mile 
of 0.2 per cent., an increase in operating expenses per mile of 
0.6 per cent., and a decrease in net operating revenue per mile 
of 2.1 per cent. This net operating revenue per mile of the east- 
ern group of railways increased 2.6 per cent. as compared with 
the corresponding period for 1911, that of the southern group 
decreased 6.2 per cent., and that of the western group decreased 
4.7 per cent. 

When the returns for the five months of the calendar year 
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1912 are compared with those of the corresponding months in 
1911, they show an increase in total operating revenues per mile 
of 1.9 per cent., an increase in total operating expenses per mile 
of 4.4 per cent., and a decrease in net operating revenue per 
mile of 4.3 per cent. There was a decrease in net operating 
revenue per mile of 3.6 per cent. in the eastern group, a de- 
crease of 10.0 per cent. in the southern group, and a decrease of 
2.3 per cent. in the western group. 

The diagram shows the variations in total operating revenues, 
operating expenses, and net operating revenue per mile for the 
separate months of the calendar year 1911 and of the calendar 
year 1912 to date. The following table shows the per cent. of 
operating revenues consumed by each class of expenses. 








Per Cent. oF TotraL OperatTING REVENUES. 















Fiscal Calendar 

year euded year ended 
May, June 30, December 31, 

‘e~< Ame > or a eA, 

1912. 1911. 191). 1910. 1911. 1910. 
Maintenance of way and structures 14.5 14.3 12.5 12.7. 12.7 13.3 
Maintenance of equipment....... 16.1 15.8 14.9 14.5 15.5 15.3 
AXMERC CMBONHS oo ay 00'2 5-222 s00 2.2 2.1 2.1 2.0 2.1 2.1 
Transportation expenses ........ 36.0 34.7 34.2 32.2 35.4 34.7 
ee er a eee 2.6 2.6 2.4 2.3 2.6 2.4 
Total operating expenses..... 69.5 66.1 63.7 68.3 7.8 
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7) 
Monthly Earnings and Expenses per Mile. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 





The commission has suspended from August 1 to November 
29, the proposed advances in the lumber rates from the south- 
western lumber-producing territory to Des Moines, Iowa, and 
other points. 


Chairman Prouty has begun an investigation of the refusal 
by the steamship companies at Galveston to pay demurrage 
charges on cars left on the wharves at Galveston waiting to 
have their Inads transferred to vessels. 


The commission has suspended until November 29 proposed 
increases in rates on potatoes c. 1. from South Dakota, Nebraska 
and other states to St. Louis, Peoria, Chicago and other points. 
These rates were to have become effective August 1. 


Wood dealers in Denver, Colo., have filed complaints with the 
commission against the Denver & Rio Grande, claiming that the 
rate of $2.35 per hundred Ibs. on “wool in grease” from Gar- 
land, Colo., to Boston, Mass., should not exceed $1.78. 


The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce has filed with the com- 
mission a protest against the change of the differentials to 


Southern Roads. Western Roads. 
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4 





Baltimore as compared with New York and Boston, applying on 
grain, asking the commission to make a further investigation 
and to consider the relation of these rates. 





Rates on Excelsior Reduced. 

John W. Keogh v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. Opinion 
by the commission: 

Rates on excelsior in carloads from St. Paul, Minn., to Chicago 
and other points exceed the rates on flax tow between those 
points although excelsior is a less valuable commodity and the 
volume of traffic is much greater than that of flax tow. The 
complainant contends that the rates on excelsior should not 
exceed the rates on flax tow. The commission found that the 
present rates on excelsior are unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceed the rates on flax tow. Reparation was awarded. 
(24 I. C. C., 606.) 











Complaint Dismissed. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company v. Southern Railway et 
al. Opinion by the commission: 

The complainant contends that the rate of $3.40 per ton 

charged on shipments of acid phosphate from Charleston, S. C., 

to Durham, N. C., were unreasonable and that the rate of $1.75 
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per ton should have been charged because the defendant’s tariff 
stated that for transportation between these points the rate ot 
$1.75 per ton should apply on acidulated rock which was 
synonymous with acid phosphate. The commission found that 
the defendant’s tariff stated that the rate of $3.40 per ton should 
apply on acid phosphate and the insertion of the rate on acidu- 
lated rock was in error. It also found that the complainant in- 
variably described its shipment as acid phosphate, and there- 
fore the charges were correctly assessed. (24 I. C. C., 600.) 


Battle Creek, Mich., Discrimination Against. 


Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Company v. Michigan Central 
et al. Opinion by the commission: 

The complainant contends that the rate of 27 cents per 100 
Ibs. charged it on shipments of sugar from New Orleans, La., 
to Battle Creek, Mich., are unreasonable. Reparation is sought. 
The rate on sugar from New Orleans to Detroit, Mich., is 23 
cents per 100 lbs.. The commission found that the rates on 
sugar to other points show that the present rate of 27 cents 
per 100 Ibs. from New Orleans to Battle Creek is not un- 
reasonable, but that the rate of 23 cents to Detroit results in a 
discrimination against Battle Creek, and ordered that this 
lower rate to Detroit be discontinued. No reparation was 
awarded. (24 1. C. C., 604.) 


Coal Cars for Through Traffic Ordered. 


Colorado Coal Traffic Association v. Colorado & Southern. 
Opinion by the commission: 

The complaint contends that the refusal of the defendant to 
transport coal, loaded in defendant’s cars, to interstate points on 
connecting lines resulted in loss to the shippers. The defendant 
claimed that this rule was necessary to make the most equitable 
distribution of its equipment among the shippers. The commis 
sion found that the facts were similar to those which were con- 
sidered in Missouri & Illinois Coal Company v. Illinois Central, 
22 I. C. C., 39 lin which it was found that railways are required 
to serve the through routes which they have established with 
other carriers without respect to the fact that in rendering such 
service their equipment may be carried beyond their own lines]. 
No order was made, but the carriers were relied on to makc 
such regulations for car interchange and for the maintenance of 
the through routes involved as are required by law. (24 I. C. C., 
618. ) 


Memphis Given Reshipping Rates. 


Memphis Grain & Hay Association et al. v. St. Louis & San 
Francisco et al. Opinion by Commissioner Harlan: 

The general transit rules and regulations of the defendants 
not shown to be arbitrary and unreasonable as alleged by the 
grain dealers of Memphis. The disadvantages under which Mem- 
phis labors found to result largely from the loose rules and prac- 
tices in force at other and competing grain markets. 

The defendants required to give Memphis the benefit of re- 
shipping rates such as are in effect from St. Louis and other 
competing markets reached by the defendants. 

A mixed feed containing nontransit commodities in excess of 
20 per cent. of its total weight is not properly to be regarded as 
a grain product, but is a new commodity which is entitled to 
move from the transit point only on the specific rates in effect 
from that point. (24 I. C. C., 609.) 





STATE COMMISSIONS. 


The Texas Railway Commission, in approval of an appli- 
cation submitted by the International & Great Northern, has 
decided to permit two reconsignments to points in Texas on 
carload shipments of bananas. No charges will be made for 
the first reconsignment except where the back-haul or out-of- 
route penalty is involved. 





COURT NEWS. 


Judge Hutton of the Faulkner county circuit court at Little 
Rock, Ark., has rendered a decision that the act passed by the 
last legislature defining baggage is void, for the reason that the 
enacting clause reads “be it enacted by the people of Arkansas,” 
instead of “be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State 
of Arkansas.” 
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Railway Officers. 





ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


E. T. Lamb, president and general manager of the Norfolk 
Southern, with headquarters at Norfolk, Va., has resigned to be- 
come general manager of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic. 


Carey Judson Millis, who has been appointed assistant to the 
president of the Southern Pacific Company, with office at San 
Francisco, Cal., as has been announced in these columns, was 
born April 20, 1858, at 
Covington, Ind. He was 
educated at Cook Acad- 
emy, Havana, N. Y., 
and in 1878 began rail- 
way work with the 
Tioga & Elmira Short 
Line, now the Erie, at 
Elmira, N. Y. He was 
in station service on 
the Rio Grande West- 
ern from 1883 to 1891, 
and during the next 
seven years was joint 
agent of the Oregon 
Short Line and the Ore- 
gon Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Company at Hunt- 
ington, Ore. He was 
promoted to _ general 
agent of the latter com- 
pany in 1898, and for 
eight years from 1899 
was livestock agent at 
Portland. In 1907 Mr. 
Millis was appcinted vice-president and general manager of the 
Harriman Coos Bay Lines, including the Coos Bay, Roseburg & 
Eastern Railroad & Navigation Company, the Portland & Coos 
Bay Steamship Line and the Beaver Hill Coal Company, with 
office at Marshfield, Ore. He was appointed assistant to the 
president of the Southern Pacific Company on July 15, 1912. 


C. J. Millis. 


Edgar Eugene Calvin, whose election as vice-president of the 
Southern Pacific Company in general charge of operation and 
construction, with office at San Francisco, Cal., has been an- 
nounced in these col- 
umns, was born October 
16, 1858, near Indian- 
apolis, Ind. He received 
a common school educa- 
tion and began railway 
work in 1874 as a tele- 
graph operator for the 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati 
& Lafayette, now part of 
the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis. 
He was in school from 
1876 to 1877, and in the 
latter year went with 
the Union Pacific, where, 
until 1886, he was con- 
secutively agent and 
operator, assistant super- 
intendent and _ superin- 
tendent of coal mines, 
train despatcher, con- 
ductor and trainmaster. 
In June, 1887, he was 
made division superin- 
tendent of the Missouri Pacific, and held that position until 
February, 1891, when he returned to the Union Pacific as 
superintendent of the Idaho division. In 1895 he was made 
general superintendent of the International & Great Northern. 
For six years from 1897 he was with the Oregon Short Line, 


E. E. Calvin. 
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first as general superintendent and later as assistant general 
manager. In 1904 he was elected vice-president and general 
manager of the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company, and 
from February, 1905, to July 15, 1912, the date of his recent 
promotion, he was vice-president and general manager of the 
Southern Pacific Company, Pacific System. 


Frank W. Morse, vice-president and general manager of the 
Chicago & Alton, with office at Chicago, resigned on August 1, 
and the duties of his office have been assumed by President 
B. A. Worthington. 


Robert E. Strahorn, vice-president of the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company, with office at Portland, Ore., 
has been elected also president of the Portland, Eugene & East- 
ern, with jurisdiction over the Southern Pacific electric lines in 
Oregon. 


Edward T. Glennon, general attorney of the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern at Chicago, has been appointed assistant 
vice-president of that road, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, the Chicago, Indiana & Southern and subsidiary com- 
panies, with office at Chicago. 


C. R. Meekin, who has been in the service of the Kentucky & 
Indiana Terminal Railroad for 15 years, has been elected secre- 
tary, succeeding H. W. Heazlitt, deceased. He will also have 
charge of the terminal company’s accounts. Henry Ormsby has 
been elected acting treasurer, both with offices at Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


Morris McDonald, vice-president and general manager of the 
Maine Central, has been elected president also of the Bridgton 
& Saco River; George S. Hobbs, second vice-president and 
comptroller of the Maine Central, and George W. York, treas- 
urer, have been elected to similar positions also on the Bridgton 
& Saco River, all with offices at Portland, Maine. 


Operating Officers. 


Andrew Esse has been appointed trainmaster of the Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, with office at Sioux City, Iowa, succeed- 
ing M. J. Larson, promoted. 


W. W. McCormick has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of the St. Louis, Brownville & Mexico, with headquarters at 
Kingsville, Tex., succeeding John D. Finnegan, resigned. 


E. E. Shackford, superintendent of* Morgan’s Louisiana & 
Texas Railroad & Steamship Company and the Louisiana West- 
ern, with office at Lafayette, La., has resigned. G. C. Scarlette, 
assistant superintendent of the same roads at Lafayette, also 
has resigned. 


John L. East has been appointed agent of the loss and damage 
bureau of the Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Val- 
ley; Charles G. Richmond, William Calohan and George L. Perry 
have been appointed assistant agents of the same bureau, all with 
office at Chicago. 


A. H. Ehlers, assistant superintendent of the Copper Range, 
at Houghton, Mich., has been appointed superintendent, with 
office at Houghton, succeeding C. S. Fales, general superin- 
tendent, resigned, and the offices of assistant superintendent 
and general superintendent have been abolished. 


J. G. Code, superintendent of the Toledo division of the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie, at Canton, Ohio, has been appointed general 
superintendent, with headquarters at Cleveland. A. P. Titus, 
assistant superintendent at Canton, succeeds Mr. Code; F. E. 
Barber, trainmaster at Brewster, succeeds Mr. Titus; D. R. 
Webner, trainmaster at Toledo, succeeds Mr. Barber, and C. A. 
Bates succeeds Mr. Webner. 


Effective August 10, the Fort Wayne division of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis will be divided into two operating 
divisions as follows: Fort Wayne division, from the west end 
of Bellevue yard to the west end of West Fort Wayne yard, 
and the Chicago division, from the west end of West Fort Wayne 
yard to Chicago. S. K. Blair, superintendent, and E. S. Kirby, 
trainmaster of the Fort Wayne division at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
remain in the same positions on the new Fort Wayne division; 
H. N. Williams, trainmaster at Fort Wayne, has been appointed 
superintendent, and C. L. Titus has been appointed trainmaster 
of the Chicago division, both with offices at Fort Wayne. 
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Traffic Officers. 


J. H. McKinnon has been appointed general agent of the 
Canadian Northern, with office at Duluth, Minn. 


T. L. Peeler, industrial agent of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas of Texas at Dallas, Tex., has been appointed industrial 
commissioner of that company and the Texas Central, with 
office at Dallas. 


H. C. McVean has been appointed traffic manager of the 
Denver, Laramie & Northwestern at Denver, Colo., and not 
general freight and passenger agent, as was announced in these 
columns last week. 


F. F. Backus, general freight and passenger agent of the 
Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo, at Hamilton, Ont., has been ap- 
pointed traffic manager, and George C. Martin, assistant general 
freight and passenger agent, at Hamilton, succeeds Mr. Backus. 


Clarence L. Chapman, who has been for some time in the gen- 
eral traffic manager's office cf the Erie Railroad, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the general traffic manager, and Gordon M. 
Craig, chief clerk to general passenger agent R. H. Wallace, at 
New York, has been appointed assistant general passenger agent, 
both with cffices at New York. 


Thomas Agnew Graham, who has been appointed assistant 
freight traffic manager of the Southern Pacific Company, with 
office at San Francisco, Cal., as has been announced in these 

columns, was born at 

San Francisco, Septem- 

ber 11, 1864. He re- 

ceived a common school 
education, and began 

railway work July 10, 

1878, with the North Pa- 

cific Coast Railway, now 
~the Northwestern Pa- 

cific. About three and 

a half years ‘later he 

went with the Southern 

Pacific, with which road 

he ‘has-been ever since. 

He was clerk and chief 

rate clerk in the general 

passenger department at 

San Francisco to De- 

cember, 1889; was then 

for twelve years district 
freight and passenger 
agent, first at Tacoma, 

Wash., and later at San 

Jose, Cal., and from Oc- 

tober, 1901, to April 1, 
1906, he was assistant general freight agent at San Francisco. 
On the latter date he was. promoted to assistant general freight 
and passenger agent at Los Angeles, and from March 1, 1911, 
to July 15, 1912, the date of his recent promotion, he was gen- 
eral freight agent at San Francisco. 





T. A. Graham. 


Appointments have been made in the traffic department of 
the Western Maryland as follows: T. H. McKoy, division freight 
agent, Maryland division, Hagerstown, Md.; J. F. Getty, di- 
vision freight agent, West Virginia division at Cumberland; J. S. 
Talbot, general western agent, Chicago; O. M. Brown, general 
eastern agent, New York; M. H. Jacobs, general agent, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Brent Arnold, Jr., general agent, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
J. S. Lamereaux, general agent, Cleveland; Charles H. Todd, 
general. agent, Indianapolis, Ind. 


W. E. Renneker, whose appointment as assistant general 
freight agent of the Atlantic Coast Line, with headquarters at 
Charleston, S. C., has been announced in these columns, was 
born on October 4, 1871, at Charleston, and was educated in 
private schools. He began railway work on January 1, 1887, 
with the Atlantic Coast Line, as a messenger to the superin- 
tendent, and in 1889 he was made telegraph operator and 
clerk. From 1894 to September, 1897, he was soliciting agent, 
and then for over one year was city ticket agent of the Atlantic 
Coast Line and the Plant System. He was then soliciting agent 
until September, 1902, and for about eight years was commercial 
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agent. On June 1, 1910, he was appointed division freight agent 
of the Atlantic Coast Line, which position he held at the time of 
his recent appointment as assistant general freight agent. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


C. C. Elmes has been appointed master mechanic of the Texas 
& New Orleans, with office at Houston, Tex., succeeding 
F, Galvin. 


C. H. Osborn, assistant superintendent of the car department 
of the Chicago & North Western, with office at Chicago, has 
resigned to engage in other business. 


W. E. Bohl has been appointed acting roadmaster of the West- 
ern division of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with office at 
Dodge City, Kan., succeeding Edward Marshall. 


Frank Zeleny, whose appointment as engineer of tests of the 
Chicago, 


3urlington & Quincy, with headquarters at Aurora, 
Ill., has been announced 
in these columns, was 
born December 5, 1876, 


at Hutchinson, Minn. 
He attended the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 


from 1894 to 1898, grad- 
uating with the degree 
of mechanical engineer. 
In September, 1898, he 
began railway work with 
the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, where he was 
a special apprentice un- 
til January 17, 1902. 
On the latter date he 
Was appointed assistant 
to superintendent of 
shops at Aurora, which 
position he held until 
July 3, 1912, the date 
of his appointment as 
engineer of tests of the 
same company, with 
headquarters at Aurora. 





F. Zeleny. 


Allen Harwood Babcock, who has been appointed consulting 
electrical engineer of the Southern Pacific Company, | with 
office at San Francisco, Cal., as has been announced in’ these 
columns, was born Au- 
gust 12, 1865, at Buf- 
falo, N. Y. He attend- 
ed the public schools at 
Oakland, Cal., Phillips 
Exeter Academy, the 
University of California 
and Lehigh University. 
In November, 1891, Mr. 
Babcock became a 
draftsman. in the San 
Francisco office of the 
Thompson - Houston 
Electric Company, and 
was made assistant en- 
gineer of the same com- 
pany in December of 
the following year. He 
went with the Standard 
Electric Company of 
California in July, 1898, 
where he was assistant 
engineer until May, 1899, 
and was then promoted 
to superintendent. In 
June, 1901, he was appointed electrical engineer of the Califor- 
nia Central Gas & Electric Company; in July, 1902, he went 
with the North Shore Railroad as electrical engineer, and from 
December, 1903, until the date of his recent promotion to con- 
sulting electrical engineer, he was electrical engineer of the 
Southern Pacific Company, with office at San Francisco. 





A. H. Babcock. 


Frank Zeleny, assistant superintendent of shops of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy at Aurora, IIl., having been promoted 
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to engineer of tests; L. A. Stoll, general foreman locomotive 
repairs at Aurora, has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of the Aurora shops in charge of the locomotive department, 
and William Queenan, general foreman of car repairs, has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of the Aurora shops in charge 
of the car department. 


F. D. Ritter has been appointed assistant engineer mainte- 
nance of way of the Great Northern division of the National 
Railways of Mexico, and R. Fabela has been appointed assistant 
engineer maintenance of way of the Great Southern division, 
including the Pan-American Railroad and the Vera Cruz & 
Isthmus, with office at Colonia Station, Mexico City, Mex. 
These appointments have been made following the death of D. D. 
Colvin, engineer maintenance of way. 


J. R. Sexton, who has been appointed mechanical super- 
intendent of the Northern district of the Western lines of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with office at La Junta, Colo., 
as has been announced 
in these columns, was 
born in New England 
on April 5, 1863, and 
graduated from the pub- 
lic schools of Platts- 
mouth, Neb., in 1879. He 
began railway work in 
April of the same year as 
machinist apprentice for 
the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy. After com- 
pleting his apprenticeship 
he was a machinist in 
various shops for three 
years from 1883, and 
from November, 1886, to 
January, 1890, he was 
erecting and roundhouse 
foreman of the Burling- 
ton at Plattsmouth. He 
was then promoted to 
general foreman at Al- 
liance, Neb., and he went 
to the Great Northern as 
district foreman at Devils Lake, N. D., in April, 1901. He was with 
the Union Pacific at Cheyenne, Wyo., from November, 1902, to 
June, 1904, first as roundhouse foreman and then as general fore- 
man. On June 24, 1904, Mr. Sexton went with the Atch- 
ison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with which road he has been 
consecutively general foreman at Cleburne, Tex., until No- 
vember 15, 1910; master mechanic of the Missouri division at 
Shopton, Iowa, from the tatter date until June 1, 1912, and 
since June 1 he has been mechanical superintendent at La 
Junta, as above noted. 





J. R. Sexton. 





OBITUARY. 


H. G. Prescott, general superintendent of the Panama Rail- 
road from May, 1904, to November, 1905, died recently at 
Panama. Mr. Prescott was born in 1863 at Hudson, N. Y., 
and entered the service of the Panama Railroad in January, 
1889, as an operator at Colon, Panama. He served as a 
despatcher, then in the signal department, and then as train- 
master and electrician, until August, 1901, when he was ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the same company. He 
was promoted to general superintendent in May, 1904, from 
which position he resigned in November, 1905. 


William D. Washburn, who was one of the promoters of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, of which he was president for many 
years, and who also projected and built the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, of which he was president until his 
election as United States senator in 1889, died on July 29. 
Mr. Washburn was born on January 14, 1831, at Livermore, 
Maine, and was educated at Farmington Academy, and Bowdoin 
College, from which he graduated in 1850. .He was a member 
of the Minnesota legislature from 1859 to 1871, and a member 
of Congress from 1879 to 1885. He was largely interested in 
flour manufacturing and lumber enterprises, and was a political 
and business leader in Minneapolis, Minn., for about 50 years. 
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Equipment and Supplies. 





LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





THE SOUTHERN RaiLway has ordered 30 mikado locomotives 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue CANADIAN Paciric has ordered 25 ten-wheel locomotives 
from the Montreal Locomotive Works. 


Tue MaryLtanp & PENNSYLVANIA has ordered 1 consolidation 
locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THe WaALSH-KAHL CoNnsTRUCTION CoMPANY has ordered 3 six- 
wheel switching locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


Tue Pautista Raitway, Brazil, has ordered 3 ten-wheel loco- 
motives from the American Locomotive Company. The dimen- 
sions of the cylinders will be 23 in. x 26 in., the diameter of the 
driving wheels will be 66 in., and the total weight in working 
order will be 180,000 Ibs. 


THe CENTRAL Rartway or Brazit has ordered 10 consolidation 
locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. The di- 
mensions of the cylinders will be 17 in. x 20 in., the diameter of 
the driving wheels will be 37 in., and the total weight in work- 
ing order will be 93,000 Ibs. 


Tue Cuicaco, MitwaukKee & St. Pavut, mentioned in the 
Railway Age Gazette of July 19 as having ordered 50 mikado 
locomotives from the American Locomotive Company, has in- 
creased this order to 65 mikado locomotives, and has also or- 
dered 35 consolidation locomotives from the same company. 





CAR BUILDING. 





THE VIRGINIAN is in the market for 4 passenger cars. 

Tue PENNSYLVANIA Lines WEstT are in the market for 1,000 
box cars. 

Tue Dututn, SoutH Suore & ATLANTIC is in the market for 
100 freight cars. 

Tue Str. Louis & San FRANcIsco is in the market for 10 all- 
steel baggage cars. Q 

THE VirGInIAN Rattway has ordered 700 all-steel hopper cars 
from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 

Tue Cuicaco, MitwauKeE & St. Pavt is asking for bids on 
500 gondola cars and 500 refrigerator cars. 

Tue SOUTHERN RariLway has ordered 450 box cars, 100 auto- 
mobile cars and 100 flat cars from the Lenoir Car Works. 


Tue PitrspurcH & LAKE Erig, mentioned in an unconfirmed 
item in the Railway Age Gazette of July 26 as being in the market 
for 1,000 hoper cars, is in the market for 1,000 gondola cars. 





IRON AND STEEL. 





Tuer Nortuern Paciric has ordered 8,000 tons of rails from 
the Illinois Steel Company. 


BrookLyN Rap Transit is in the market for approximately 
15,000 tons of rail for subway construction. 


Tue Manita Rartway, Philippine Islands, has ordered 5,000 
tons of rails from the Lackawanna Steel Company. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS IN STEEL.—There has been a general 
advance of $1 per ton on steel bars. Other increases in prices 
are anticipated. There is still a slight shortage of labor in 
some of the mills, and during the past week a scarcity of crude 
steel has developed; these conditions have kept active operations 
from 10 to 15 per cent. below specifications, and if they are not 
remedied at once shipments will show a decrease. It is reported 
that on small shipments premiums as high as $5 and $10 a ton 
have been paid. Western steel manufacturers report new busi- 
ness above expectations, and it is claimed in some quarters that 
a large volume of orders for early delivery has been refused. 
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Supply Trade News. 


The Grip Nut Company, Chicago, is enlarging its plant at 
South Whitely, Ind., and is installing 10 additional, 6 spindle, 
nut tapping machines. 





. The McKeen Motor Company, Omaha, Neb., has received an 
order from the Texas City Terminal Company, Texas City, Tex., 
for a 55-ft. all-steel gasolene motor car. 


H. F. Wardwell has resigned as assistant manager of the 
Central Locomotive & Car Works, Chicago, to engage in 
the railway equipment business on his own account, and has 
opened an office at 302 Railway Exchange building, Chicago. 


The George M. Newhall Engineering Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has received an order from the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for 10 wrecking cranes of 120 tons’ capacity each. 
These cranes will be made by the Industrial Works of Bay 
City, Bay City, Mich. 


The Griffin Car Wheel Company, Chicago, will enlarge its 
plant at Boston, Mass., by building an addition to the foundry, 
a new machine shop and auxiliary buildings. It is estimated 
that these additions will increase the present capacity by more 
than 200 wheels a day. This company will also enlarge its plant 
at St. Paul, Minn., thereby increasing the capacity of that plant 
by more than 150 wheels a day. 


C. H. Osborn has resigned as assistant superintendent of 
the car department of the Chicago & North Western to asso- 
ciate himself with the Mid-Western Car Supply Company, 
Chicago, as_ vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Osborn was 
born at Westfield, Mass., 
March 31, 1875, and 
graduated from Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale 
University, in the class 
of 1895. He entered the 
employ of the Chicago & 
North Western in the 
same year, and after 
serving as a special ap- 
prentice in the mechan- 
ical department filled 
successively the positions 
of roundhouse foreman, 
division foreman, master 
mechanic, and, for the 
past four years, assistant 
superintendent of the car 
department. In _ going 
with the Mid-Western 
Car Supply Company 
Mr. Osborn will have 
charge of the mechani- 
cal department and will devote special attention to the develop- 
ment and sale of the one-piece combination body and truck 
bolster, which was exhibited at the M. C. B. and M. M. con- 
ventions at Atlantic City in June. 





Cc. H. Osborn. 


Horace E. Horton, president and sole promoter of the Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Works, died at his residence in Chicago, on July 
28, after a long illness. Mr. Horton was born in Norway, N. Y., 
in 1843 and was for several years a bridge contractor at Roches- 
ter, Minn. He moved to Chicago in 1889 and was one of the 
organizers of the Chicago Bridge & Iron Company, of which he 
was president until 1897, when he purchased the entire property 
and stock and reorganized the company as the Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Works. 


The Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, has received the 
following orders: one large reinforced concrete Holmen coal- 
ing station, and a separate reinforced concrete cinder pocket 
and cinder handling machinery for the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, 
at Dickerson Run, Pa., to cost $20,000; one 300-ton structural 
steel Holmen coaling station for the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
at Rossville. Ili; coal handling equipment for a new station 
for the Baltimore & Ohio, at Cumberland, Md.; one 600-ton 
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reinforced concrete Holmen coaling station for the Atlanta 
& West Point, at Newnan, Ga., to cost $25,000; one 600-ton 
reinforced concrete Holmen coaling station for the Western 
Railway of Alabama, at Montgomery, Ala., to cost $25,000. 


The Vulcan Engineering Sales Company, Chjcago, has 
taken the selling agency for the line of structural and plate 
working. machinery, punches, shears, rolls, bulldozers, etc., 
made by the Rock River Machine Company, Janesville, Wis. 
This is in addition to the lines now controlled by the Vulcan 
company, which include molding machines and foundry equip- 
ment, made by the Hanna Molding Machine Company, and 
metal sawing machinery and shop equipment made by the 
Q. M. S. Company. 


The General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has de- 
clared a 30 per cent. stock dividend in addition to the regular 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. A special meeting of the stock- 
holders will be held August 29 to vote on the question of in- 
creasing the capital stock from $80,000,000 to $105,000,000. After 
this increase, a dividend of $30 per share, payable in stock of the 
company at par, will be paid out of the surplus earnings to stock- 
holders of record, December 31, 1912. It is proposed to issue 
debenture bonds from time to time for the future financial needs 
of the company, and for this purpose the directors have author- 
ized $60,000,000 debenture bonds to bear not over 5 per cent. 
interest. On December 31, 1911, the company had $77,335,200 
capital stock outstanding. As the plan provides for an author- 
ized capitalization of $105,000,000, there will remain unissued 
about $4,500,000 stock. The additional stock will necessitate 
dividend payments of about $1,850,000 more a year than under 
the present capitalization. The company’s earnings in 1911 were 
13.6 per cent. on capital stock, and in 1910, 16.6 per cent. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


Stokers.—The American Stoker Company, New York, has 
published bulletin B-1 on its Class E stoker for stationary botl- 
ers. _ This bulletin is well illustrated, includes detailed descrip- 
tions and enumerates many points in favor of these stokers. 
Some useful tables are also given. 


Power TRANSFORMERS.—The General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., has published bulletin 4953, on power trans- 
formers. This bulletin is illustrated and gives the more im- 
portant points regarding the relative merits of the different types 
of transformers. This bulletin supersedes the company’s pre- 
vious bulletin on the subject. 


Denver & Rio GranpE—The passenger department has -is- 
sued a handsomely illustrated folder on Salt Lake City, de- 
scribing the scenic points along its lines between Denver and 
Salt Lake City, and giving a list of hotels, cafes, theaters, 
clubs and points of interest in and around this city which will 
entertain many national conventions this year. 


ELECTRICAL OPERATION OF SHops.—The General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y., has devoted bulletin No. 4,959 to the 
electrical operation of railway shops. This booklet points out 
the advantages of individual drive over group drive, and illus- 
trates and describes the electrical installations in some of the 
more important railway shops of the country. This bulletin 
supersedes the company’s previous bulletin on this subject. 


Motor Cars.—The McKeen Motor Car Company, Omaha, Neb., 
has issued an illustrated booklet describing the various types of 
its gasolene motor cars for steam branch line and interurban 
service, of which 124 have been constructed and are now in daily 
service in the United States, Mexico and Australia and which are 
being operated or have been ordered by 49 railways. The booklet 
contains illustrations and plans of the different types, and of 
their principal working parts, together with several illustrations 
of the cars in service handling trailers, etc., and a number of 
testimonial letters from railway officers who have had experience 
with the car. 


The Argentine chamber of deputies has granted a concession 
for the construction of a branch line from Concepcion del Uru- 
guay to Concordia, and for one from Concordia to Villa Fed- 
eral. 
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Railway Construction. 


New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 





ALABAMA & NoRTHWESTERN.—According to press reports, this 
company, which operates a 21-mile line from Pine Hill, Ala., 
to Sweetwater, will build a five-mile extension. William Toxey, 
chief engineer, Pine Hill, Ala. 


ALBANY & NorTHERN.—See Georg:a Southwestern & Gulf. 


ATLANTIC, Waycross & NorTHERN.—It is expected that work 
will be started soon on the extension projected for some time 
from St. Mary’s, Ga., northwest via Waycross and Fort Valley, 
to Atlanta, about 220 miles. The company now operates a 11- 
mile line from St. Mary’s to Kingsland. L. Johnson, president 
and general manager, St. Mary’s. 


BIRMINGHAM & SouTHEASTERN.—According to press reports, 
this company will let contracts to build between Electric, Ala., 
and Equality. Work is now under way on an extension from 
Fort Davis northwest to Milstead, 40 miles. W. M. Blount, 
president, Union Springs. (June 7, p. 1262.) 


CHILLICOTHE, TRENTON & CAINESVILLE.—Bids will be asked for 
in September, it is said, to build a line to connect Chillicothe, 
Mo., with Trenton and Cainesville, about 75 miles. Some of 
the right of way has been secured. T. C. Beasley, Chillicothe, 
may be addressed. 


DurHAM & SoutH CaAroLina.—An officer writes that grading 
has been finished on about six miles and track laid on two miles 
of the 11-mile extension building from Bonsal, N. C., to a con- 
nection with the Raleigh, Charlotte & Southern. The company 
expects to have all the work finished by October. R. A. Honey- 
cutt, general siperintendent and chief engineer, Durham. 
(April 12, p. 871.) 

FLoripA Roaps.—The Henderson-Waits Lumber Company has 
grading work under way for a logging line from the company’s 
mill near Caryville, Fla., southeast towards Vernon. G. O. 
Waits, general manager. 


GAINESVILLE, OKLAHOMA & WeEsTERN.—This company has 
begun work, it is said, on the line projected for some time from 
Gainesville, Tex., southwest via Era, Slidell, Greenwood and 
Cowan, to Bridgeport, about 56 miles. H. M. Aubrey, president, 
T. M. Ticnot, vice-president, San Antonio. 


GrorciA SOUTHWESTERN & GuLr.—An officer of this company, 
which operates the old Albany & Northern from Cordele, Ga., 
southwest to Albany, 35 miles, writes that the company expects 
to begin work on an extension next fall from Albany southwest 
to St. Andrews, Fla., and that contracts are tentatively let for 
the work. There will be one steel bridge, 400 ft. long, and two 
60-ft. spans. The company will also put up wharves and docks 
at St. Andrews Bay. W. M. Legg, president and general man- 
ager, Albany. 


Granp TruUNK.— It is planned to begin work at once on a line 
from Port Burwell, Ont., northwest via Calton, Aylmer, Mapleton 
and Belmont, to London, about 40 miles. Surveys for the line 
have been made. It is expected that the Grand Trunk will use car 
ferries for carrying coal cars across Lake Erie. 


Hastincs & NorTHWESTERN.—See Union Pacific. 


ILLinois CENTRAL.—An officer writes regarding the reports 
that surveys are being made for a line from Jackson, Miss., 
northeast to Birmingham, Ala., about 200 miles, that the com- 
pany has been making some preliminary surveys, but nothing 
definite has yet been decided. If the line should be built, it 
will probably be some time before the construction work will 
be carried out. A. S. Baldwin, chief éngineer, Chicago. 


KetTLE VALLEY.—-According to press reports, this company 
will let contracts soon to build a 12-mile section from Coldwater 
Junction, B. C., west to the summit of Hope mountains. A. 
McCulloch, chief engineer, Penticton, B.-C. (May 3, p. 1027.). 


NatcHez, Cotumpra & Mopite.—This company, which operates 
a line from Norfield, Miss., east to Log Switch, 20 miles, is 
said to have given a contract to Boyd & Bradshaw, Columbia, 
Miss., to build a 12-mile extension to connect with the New Or- 
leans Great Northern at Tilton. R. B. Butterfield. secretary, 
treasurer and general manager, Norfield. 
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New Orteans & WeEsTERN (Electric). —An officer writes that 
the proposed route is from a connection with the Algiers Rail- 
way & Lighting Company’s line west of Gretna, La., on the 
Mississippi river, through the suburbs of Harvey, Barataria 
and Westwego to Waggaman, about 12 miles. Material has 
been ordered for the immediate construction of the line to 
Barataria, and construction by day labor will be started with- 
in two weeks. Track has been laid on a steel lift-bridge over 
Harvey’s canal. C. E. A. Carr, general manager, New Orleans. 


New York Connectinc.—Bids are in for building a 11%4-mile 
section from a connection with the Pennsylvania Tunnel & Ter- 
minal at Woodside avenue, Long Island City, to Stemler street. 
J. U. Crawford, engineer, Broad street station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NorTHWESTERN Onto Ramway & Power Company.—This 
company is said to have bought the rights and property of the 
Toledo, Port Clinton & Lake Side, operating an electric line from 
Toledo, Ohio, east to Marblehead. The new owners will build 
extensions and make improvements to the line at a cost of 


$200,000. 


Pactric Great EAsTeRN.—An issue of bonds for the Pacific 
Great Eastern has been guaranteed by the British Columbia gov- 
ernment. This line is to be built from Vancouver, B. C., north 
to the Grand Trunk Pacific at Fort George, about 350 miles, 
and the company expects to have all the work finished within 
two years. J. W. Stewart, of Foley, Welch & Stewart, St. Paul, 
Minn., may be addressed. (June 14, p. 1365.) 


PENNSYLVANIA & SoOUTHWESTERN.—Incorporated in Pennsyl- 
vania to build through Bradford, Tioga and Lycoming counties. 
It is understood that-the New York Central interests are back 
of the project. 


PrepMont & NorTHERN (Electric) —An officer writes that this 
company has track laid on 23 miles in North Carolina and 33 
miles in South Carolina on the line between Greenwcod, S. C., 
and Durham, N. C.. Contracts were recently let for work on 33 
miles of the section between Greenville, S. C., and Spartanburg, 
and work is now under way. Maximum grades will be one per 
cent. compensated, and maximum curvature will be six deg. 
Contracts will shortly be let for putting up five steel viaducts, 
each to ke from 200 ft. to 900 ft. long, and from €0 ft. to 90 ft. 
high. The work will be heavy. Thomas B. Lee, chief engineer, 
Charlotte, N. C. (April 5, p. 824.) 


Provo & Eastern Utaun.—Incorporated in Utah with $10,- 
000,000 capital, to build from Springville, Utah, east to Jensen, 
about 120 miles. The line is later to be extended east to Steam- 
boat Springs, Colo., the present terminus of the Denver, North- 
western & Pacific. The names of the incorporators are not 
given. 

ToLepo, Port CLinton & LAKE Sipe—See Northwestern Ohio 
Railway & Power Company. 


Union Paciric.—The Hastings & Northwestern has been in- 
corporated to build from Hastings, Neb., northwest to Gibbon, 30 
miles. It is understood that construction work will be started at 
once. 


WasasH Rartroap.—The company plans to make improve- 
ments to include laying second track between Romulus, Mich., 
and Britton, on the Detroit division, to cost $500,000; to con- 
struct additional yard and terminal facilities at Detroit, to cost 
$400,000; to build new locomotive shops at Decatur, Ill. to cost 
$500,000, and new water tanks and coaling stations to cost 
$130,000. (See an item under Railway Financial News.) 


RAILWAY STRUCTURES. 





CuMBERLAND, Mp.—The Western Maryland has given a con- 
tract, it is said, to B. F. Bennett, Baltimore, Md., to put up a 
two-story terra cotta and brick station, with slate roof, 36 ft. x 
48 ft. 


Decatur, Itt.—See Wabash Railroad under Railway Con- 
struction. 


Detroit, Micu.—See Wabash Railroad under Railway Con- 
struction. 
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EpMontTon, ALBERTA.—The Grand Trunk Pacific is planning 
the erection of a new passenger station at an estimated cost of 


$400,000. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—See Piedmont & Northern (Electric) under 
Railway Construction. . 


MonTrREAL, Que.—In connection with the elevation of five 
miles of track approaching the Bonaventure station, the Grand 
Trunk will erect a $3,500,000 passenger station, which will also 
be used by the Intercolonial, and two freight sheds. The entire 
improvement will include 140,000 cu. yds. of foundation ex- 
cavation, 1,500,000 cu: yds. of fill, 65,000 cu. yds. of concrete, 
6,000 tons of steel, and 50,000 cu. yds. of paving. 


McKeesport, Pa.—The Baltimore & Ohio will make terminal 
improvements at McKeesport, to include a new passenger sta- 
tion. Contracts for the work have not yet been let. 


New OrteEANS, LA.—The Transmississippi Terminal Company 
has been organized as a subsidiary of the Texas & Pacific to 
own and operate extensive freight terminals which the company 
proposes to build at New Orleans. 

The New Orleans Terminal Company has announced that 
work will be started at once on a series of new team tracks 
and freight sheds; to cost approximately $250,000. 


New York City.—The general contract for the Biltmore 
Hotel, to occupy the plot between Forty-third and Forty-fourth 
streets, Vanderbilt and Madison avenues, has been awarded to 
the George A. Fuller Company, the cost being about $5,500,000. 
The work is to be completed by October 1, 1913. The hotel 
is an integral part of the New York Central’s Grand Central 
terminal development, as explained in the Railway Age Gazette 
of March 15, 1912, p. 462. , 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—An officer of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
writes that plans have been prepared and contracts let for the 
extension of the present bridge on the New York division, over 
the Schuylkill river, and the reconstruction and extension of the 
bridges over Girard avenue, Lansdowne drive (Fairmount Park) 
and the Philadelphia & Reading in Philadelphia. The present 
bridge, a double-track structure, spans Girard avenue, with steel 
girders and Landsdowne drive with five 21-ft. span arches. The 
bridge over the river and East and West Park drives consists of 
seven 60-ft. span masonry arches, with a 241-ft. truss span over 
the river channel. The plans provide for rebuilding the bridge 
over Girard avenue and Lansdowne drive for five tracks, using 
steel girders incased in concrete; the abutments and column 
foundations to be built of concrete. The present 21-ft. span 
arches over Lansdowne drive will be taken down and replaced 
with two 45-ft. spans, reinforced concrete arches. The bridge 
over the river and the East and West Park drives will be wid- 
ened by extending the present 60-ft. span arches to the north to 
provide for two additional tracks, and, in place of building a 
truss span to carry the new tracks over the river channel, two 
103-ft. span arches will be built, making a continuous arch bridge 
over the Schuylkill river.. These arches will be built of sand- 
stone masonry to correspond with the present bridge; the founda- 
tion and backing to be of concrete. 


PittspurcH, Pa.—The Baltimore & Ohio proposes to erect 
new passenger and freight stations at Pittsburgh, but the plans 
have not yet been jointly agreed upon by the city officials and the 
company. 


St. AnprEws, Fta.—See Georgia Southwestern & Gulf under 
Railway Construction. 


ScHUYLKILL Haven, Pa.—An officer of the Philadelphia & 
Reading writes that improvements are being carried out to the 
concrete bridge over the west branch of the Schuylkill river, 
lining the present concrete arches, and completing an extension 
for one track. The bridge consists of three spans each 33 ft. 
long. 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Pacific, it is said, will apply 
to the Dominion Railway Board to set aside and rescind the 
order directing the immediate construction of the new union 
station and viaduct. This action is to be taken by the railway 
company, as the original plans were changed without notice to 
the company. 

Work is to be started in August by the Grand Trunk on a new 
station at Sunnyside, a suburb of Toronto. 
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BattimorE & Outo.—The stockholders of the Ohio River Rail- 
road and the Parkersburg Branch Railroad will vote October 
19 on the question of selling their property to the Baltimore 
& Ohio. The B. & O. now owns nearly all of the stock of 
these two subsidiaries. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—It is rumored that when the Canadian 
Parliament meets again in the fall, the Canadian Pacific 
will ask for authority to increase its capital stock. The com- 
pany is not at present in need of cash; but it is said that its 
policy is to provide for its needs for at least two years in 
advance. See also Kingston & Pembroke. 


CENTRAL RAILWAY oF CANADA.—President Archibald Campbell 
and E. Goff Penny have resigned as directors, and W. D. Hogg 
and E. Willson Smith, of Montreal, have been elected directors 
to succeed them. 


‘CINCINNATI, BLurrton & Cuicaco.—See Huntington, Richmond 
& Hamilton. 


Erize.—The New York Public Service Commission, Second dis- 
trict, has authorized the Erie to sell at 97.7167 $2,160,000 equip- 
ment trust certificates. 


Granpd TrunK.—A press dispatch says that there was lost 
through the sinking of the Titanic a signed contract, which 
Charles M. Hayes was bringing back with him from England, 
providing for the acquisition of 30,000 acres of coal lands in 
Belmont County, Ohio, by the Grand Trunk. The report that 
the Grand Trunk was to acquire coal lands in the United 
States was mentioned in the Railway Age Gazette of April 26, 
p. 984. It is said that since the death of President Hayes, 
the Grand Trunk officers have not been anxious to take the 
matter up again immediately. 


Huntincton, RicomMonn & Hamitton.—This is the name of the 
company which has been incorporated as the successor to the 
Cincinnati, Bluffton & Chicago, which went into the hands of 
a teceiver in March, 1908. The Cincinnati, Bluffton & Chi- 
cago operates 52 miles of road. 


Mexico NortH WESTERN.—The London stock exchange has 
listed £600,000 ($3,000,000) first mortgage 5 per cent. 50-year 
bonds to pay for an extension. See this company under 
Construction News. 


Minneapotis & St. Louis—See Minneapolis, St. Louis & 
Canadian. 


MinneaApouis, St. Lours & CanapIAn.—This road has been 
incorporated with $7,000,000 stock to build an extension of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis to the Canadian border. 


Mississipp1 River & Bonne TerrE—This company has bought 
the St. Francois County Electric, which runs from De Lassus, 
Mo., to Federal. The M. R. & B. T. is a steam road running 
from Riverside, Mo., to the southeastern lead district, about 
65 miles. 


New York Centrat & Hupson River—See an item in regard 
to trackage agreements in Traffic News. 


Ouro River RaiLtroap.—See Baltimore & Ohio. 


OneipA RaiLway.—See an item in regard to trackage agree- 
ments in Traffic News. 


PARKERSBURG BRANCH RaILroap.—See Baltimore & Ohio. 


PitrspurGH, Fort Wayne & Cuicaco.—The New York Stock 
Exchange has listed $1,993,400 additional guaranteed special 
stock which was issued to pay for various improvements and 
additional rolling stock. 


SEABOARD AiR Line.—See Tampa Northern. 


SOUTHERN Paciric.—The Salem, Falls City and Western, now 
operated as a steam road, has been bought by the Southern 
Pacific, and is to be electrified and operated as a part of 
the Southern Pacific’s electric properties, of which the Port- 
land, Eugene & Eastern, which was bought about three years 
ago, is the nucleus. 
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Tampa Nortnern.—An officer of the Seaboard Air Line hag 
confirmed the report that the Seaboard Air Line has bought. 
all of the stock of the Tampa Northern. 


WasasH.—The receivers have applied to the court for permis-+ 
sion to sell $2,500,000 additional receivers’ certificates. This 
will bring the total amount of receivers’ certificates issued up 
to $14,000,000. For. purposes for which the money is to be 
used, see Railway Construction News. 

See also Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal. 


WaBASH-PiTTsBURGH TERMINAL—The Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle says that conferences, which have been held between 
the two committees representing the first mortgage bond- 
holders, and also with other interests, have so far progressed 
as to warrant the expectation that a re-organization plan will 
be announced within the next thirty days. The plan, it is 
understood, will not be brought out until its success is as- 
sured. A settlement is proposed with the Wabash interests 
which will eliminate the Wabash from the plan. 


WesTERN & ATLANTIC.—The lower branch of the Georgia legis- 
lature has failed to pass, by the necessary majority, a bill 
providing for a constitutional amendment which carries with it 
state aid for an extension of the Western & Atlantic to the 
Atlantic coast. 


West SHore.—See an item in regard to trackage agreements in 
Traffic News. 





A company has received a concession for the construction of a 
railway from Rosario, Argentina, to Mendozy, with a branch 
line to Firmat. From Rosario a line will also be built to San 
Lorenzo, where harbors will be built. The gage will be 3 ft. 
3 in. 


The lines Dchoulfa-Akjikabul and Astara-Adjikabul will 
be built in Russia to establish a better connection with Baku, 
and the line of Tzaritzyn-Uralsk, with Tzaritzyn. The lines 
of Tula-Ryazan and Tula-Soukhinichy are to improve the 
communication with Tula, the line of Ermolino-Nizhni, that 
with Nizhni. 


A commission selected by the Russian guvernment to de- 
vise a plan for covering many sections of Russia with a net- 
work of railways during the next five years has reported, 
and the project, worked out by its members, will be pre- 
sented soon to the council of ministers for its inspection and 
possible ratification. Accorditig to the scheme suggested by 
the commission, about 20,000 miles will be added to the rail- 
ways of the country, the building of which is to be carried 
out by a definite and carefully conceived program in order 
to satisfy the demands of the many regions now in great 
need of railways, and to prevent the useless construction of 
lines in sections where they are not required. It is the opin- 
ion of the commission that their proposition will satisfy all 
the requirements of the country, both economic and _ political, 
and that real practical results will be obtained. 


The administration report on the railways in India shows 
that 755 miles of line were opened to traffic during the cal- 
endar year 1911, bringing the total mileage up to 32,839. Of 
the 841 miles of line sanctioned at the end of the year, 263 
were under construction. The gross earnings during the year 
were $179,343,818, and the net earnings $53,336,510. During 
the year 222 locomotives, 1,039 coaches and 3,485 freight cars 
were added to the rolling stock, while 253 engines, 1,245 
coaches and 8,250 freight cars are now under construction. 
The average rate charged to passengers of all classes was 
just over two-fifths of one cent per mile, and the average dis- 
tance traveled was about 38 miles. The total number in rail- 
way employ at the close of the year was 563,030, of whom 
7609 were Europeans, 9,877 Anglo-Indians and 545,454 In- 
dians. The average rate for all descriptions of freight car- 
ried was just under one cent per ton-mile. The total number 
of passengers carried was 389,860,000, as compared with 371,- 
580,000 in the previous year, giving an increase of $4,446,000 
in earnings from this source. It is said that this increase 1s 
largely due to the Delhi Durbar. 








